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AFTER a comprehensive discussion of the management committee s report on 
the ' company's operations In 1986, the general assembly ordinary sees on 
which was held at 12 noon of Thursday April 30, 1987 declared \\s approval of 
the report. The general assembly also elected the following shareholders as 
members of the company's board of directors for the coming four years. 

1- Mr Faisal Ibn Khadraa 

2- Pharmacist Ad nan Abdullah FeraJ 

3* Dr Assad Abdul Rahman 

4- Dr Muwaffaq Al Fawwaz Al Zoubl 

5- Col. Pharmacist Bsdle Al Qawasml 

6- Pharmacist 1 8am Watheq Al Azharl 

8- Pharmacia! Fawzl Fayez Suwwan 

0- Mr Radwan Asaan Al Maanl 

10- Mr Fayes Khaled Qaddoura 

1 1- Al Sahel Company for Development and Investment 

After the general assembly session the new board of directors held a meet- 
ing and elected Mr Faisal Ibn Khadraa as board chairman. Dr Assad Abdul Rah- 
man vice president and Pharmacist Adnan Abdullah Faraj as the company's 
director general. ... 


The general assembly in an extraordin- 
ary session at 10 a.m. on Thursday of 
April 4, 1987 decided to raise the com- 
pany’s capital from JD 2.4 million to JD 
4 million. This decision was taken to 
help finance the company’s new projects 
in support of the two plants that manu- 
facture hard gelatin capsules and human 
medicines for external use. It has also 
been taken for boosting the company’s 
financial and monetary position. 



PROS CENTER FOR PHARfflACEUTlCALJ ADD CHEfTIICALJ 


•• After hearing reservations by auditors on the company's 1986 final 
accounts and after due discussion of these reservations, the general 
: assembly's ordinary meeting held at 12 noon of Thursday, April 
30,1987 decided on the following: . ‘ . r - 

v 1 , approval Of the 1986 final accounts as submitted by the management 
committee In the anhual report sent to each shareholder in accor- .. 
dance to norms, pliiS amendments added to the report by the. fnan- 
agement committee during the assembly: session, - 

2 . expressing reservation about the auditor# reservatlpns.oh the.yepprt..^ 

; and refusing them, and /v ^ } 1 

deciding on submitting the two previous decisions to thd ^htrolter-pf v 
1- . companies to deal with the two reportaift aftcdraaocewltn the )4w* t ' ' 

1 -ij. - JL ■ ’ r*' m »' Vi -i . 1 . , it ri !■- ‘ ^ j.*:-.' AC •J' r- VV:;-‘ , > . v • ' ■ 
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The expatriat 
legacy 







By Roderick Smith 
Star UK Correspondent 

THE HIGH demand for expatriate 
skills In Arabian Gulf countries 
may be dwindling with the growing 
emergence of trained nationals, 
but contributions from many out- 
standing Individuals will long be 
remembered. The oil boom of the 
late 1960s and early 1970s drew 
expatriates from all corners of the 


I ^1 1 J Ik ■ : , i 1 I 


humour. Tm one of the whenwees, 
a seasoned expat told a new- 
comer from Britain to Sharjah In 
the summer of 1971. A raised eye- 
brow brought the explanation: 
"You know when we were In Ke- 
nya; when we were in Hong Kong; 
when we were In Uganda." 

Humour apart, the expat lea- 
gacy ranges over massive 
projects from today's deep water 
ports and dam to hotels and hous- 
ing colonies and from furthering 
the cause of sport to encouraging 
a love of beauty In the home or 
garden. Expatriates, like old sol- 
diers, never die; they Just fade 
away, gone but not always forgot- 
ten by their peers and newcomers. 
Hana Moerth and his wife Lotte 
left Qatar after a seven-year stay 
which ended last year. Hans, 
UNDP adviser to the Meteorologi- 
cal Department had spent some 
32 years working away from his 
native Austria with his parent body 
the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation (WMO). His specific task on 
arrival In Doha in 1979 was to ad- 
vise on setting up and developing 
a state meteorological service. 
Previously, all meteorological work 
In Qatar was handled by commer- 
cial companies which arrived with 
oil exploration firms In the 1950s. 

"It was a unique opportunity for 
ms to design a new department 
. right from scratch," Hans said on 
leaving the Gulf. "1 advised the de- 
partment to develop the Bervice 
i with the full use of computers." 

' This Wa? done and Qatar's servloe 
Is now recognized as advanced by ' 
, any: standards. Now, while Rans 
-. ■Indulges his passion for snow skl- 
• Ing,. nationals play the key roles In 
■V weather ,;, forecasting, . research, 
i marine activity monitoring, study-. 

: Irig the effects of' pollution and 
\ . making tidal predications. ■, 

Bahrain's "Mr Telephone" Alec 
Sherman spent 16 years putting 
th^ island's telephone system on 
the right Ilnes./When I oame out 
here In 1971; th^re . was a welting 
; list for phones of . 6.000,‘! he 
recalled as he and his wife Pam 
. began planning a new life divided 
between homes In Southport, Eng- 
land, and Clearwater, Florida. By 
,1 976, when he had become _gen- 
: era! manager of Bahrain Tele- 
■iv phonies, the waiting list had risen 
; -;tQ 10.000. The boom In Gulf busk 
r ness 1 Was racing towards a peak, 
gv .Buf.jby upping Investment, the 


problem was brought under 
trol. . ■’ 

"By 1981 we had virtual efl 
nated the waiting list." Mr f 
man added: "By and large 
system Is probably superior to 
tain. Telephone repair is to' 
with over 90 per cent of fsuUfr 
paired by the next day, end b 
international service is first r 
Prior to Bahrain. Alec had 
four years In the West IwSes 
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Some expats have mads 
tory. Dr K.T. Abraham was Ito 
dentist to practice in the w 
ment hospital when he afrra 
Bahrain In November flwMJI 
wife, Dr Gracy Abraham vmn 
the following year as the sag* 
woman Indian doctor on theisw* 
They left last summer - WJ| 
lifespan later. Now thsy are^| 
In Bangalore enjoying rebremem 

Charlie Lewis 
Joycelyn met on a golf 
England, and 
years together In the 
playing golf wherever they * 
gened to be. They 
association with Ara ^ a ,^2-- j " 
Lewis retired ^SSfSLm 
of the Dukhan Senff J" 
and they left for an gfLm 
day ana then their , 
on England's south oogU 
20 years In Iraq ^ 
found golfcourBeslo^^ 
varied. "In Kirkuk, In 1 
Iraq, we had a lovely 
course with grass gr«J 
grass trees. Basra had Wl 
18 -hole course, while, n 
each pipage ®‘ a bd 
nine or 18 -ho ,0 C ^ r ^ " tffLr 
were usually very sanoy. 
wls added. u 

The highlight of ^ ^ 
amateur gollinfl .^ r triJ[rt gni» 
when they w ®^ f S ta 
setting up a golf • 8 

Dhabi although Mr^^ 

the UMM Said «^hi 
of the, best glhe^ 
only been In ^ <0 
he was ® sked J°J a Hfl ss* 
Umm Said sectary- ^ 
Qatar Open <30 ^ 

■ played four times ou 

vlce - ' ■ ± BakBji,# 

. Mian Mohamed Bskw. ^ 

Qatar after 3.2 the fc 
Lahore, was one 0 

ssa-5gSs» 

: sswTSES - 

food and meat yr^ticldei 
testing. 

Baksh . floNflg Lr® andj- 
common ,n ^Jch if* 

■ knowledge -‘safe 

: ms*&**- 
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Jordan 

Kingdom 

By Ibtlsam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

“THE NUMBER of vocational 
students studying to acquire vari- 
ous skills total 1 million in the Arab 
World, compared with 200,000 
students studying as technicians 
end 1.6 million students at the un- 
iversity level," says Dr Ghanem 
Sadalah Hassawy, Secretary- 
General ol the Arab Federation of 
Technical Education (AFTE). 

Dr Hassway has left Jordan af- 
ter participating in the two-week 
intensive seminar — the first of its 
kind — to be held in Jordan under 
the theme “Constructing and 
developing technical education 
curriculum”. The seminar which Is 
still going on al the Amman En- 
gineering College, was organized 
by the AFTE with the co-operation 
of Unesco and the Jordanian Min- 
istry of Higher Education. 

Referring to the obstacles fac- 


Record 


leads in technical education— 


ing technical education and tech- 
nicians, Dr Hassawy pointed out 
that the public often looks down 
upon technicians. “Technicians to 
them, come from a lower social 
stratum". Also, technicians income 
Is very low and most distinguished 
students are forced to abandon 
their high education due to the 
lack of educational opportunities 
in this field. 

In this regard, Dr Hassawy be- 
lieves that there are a number of 
solutions which if applied will 
change the public's view as well 
as encourage people to take up 
technical education. There should 
be provision of financial motives 
and benefits. Besides this, there is 
the need to carry out an intensive 
mass media campaign with the 
aim of informing the public of the 
importance and the massive need 
for technicians, not only in Jordan, 
but In the rest of the Arab World. 

This can be done. Dr Hassway 
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Dr Ghanem Hassawy 

added, through the co- operation 
of governmental and educational 
institutions as well as giving prior- 
ity to this subject In the general 
educational curriculum, thus pro- 


viding better understanding to 
students in this field 

Dr Hassawy commented on the 
technical education as applied in 
Jordan by praising the Kingdom's 
experience. He said that commun- 
ity colleges — where technical 
education is the main subject 
have witnessed a tronn.-ndoiis 
development “Jordan occupies 
the first place in the Arab states in 
the percentage* of technical 
students. He further added that 
there are 950 technical students 
to every 100,000 people in Jor- 
dan.” This is a sign of encou- 
ragement, accepting that thure are 
only 46 technical institutes cur- 
rently available. "The Jordanian 
government on the other hand, 
plays on Important role by deve- 
loping community colleges and 
giving opportunities of the col- 
leges' post-graduates to complete 
their higher education in the coun- 
try's universities. He pointed out 
that the Arab countries are facing 
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. His Majesty King Hussein re- 

serious problems Q f „»■ ‘ J home last Tuesday night 

enough qualified tKhrK *2 a short visit to Egypt during 

skilled labouTSjSS&^&w Hussein held two 
working force Egyptian Pre- 

World is like an invK!®* ; fit Hosni Mubarak. The first 
Th _ M 5 . vas held immediately after 

hold «!m?“ Week seminar ist>- SflHussein'S arrival to Cairo and 
w {! h 9Bvera ' objective . End was held after the Iftar 
standin^fth ar0, be,ler * Si Resident Mubarak hosted in 

car^cat^nZh?^ E* 01 m u . . , 

of technicians in the^Sy’. Egyptian ln, ° rn ? a , l l ' on t 
Arab World. Secondly it «i -f tdd reporters that the two end- 
planning In advance forcoJ?- l« lks were relat ®? ? 6 for,s 
mg. designing and fevekr* fil continuing co-ordination, an 
technical education * enpliasfe on Ihe strong bunds, bt- 
A . , f. ee n the two countries, as woll 

A series of lectures and wry. « the latest developments in the 
shops will be condi/cfeddurinsr. ^national arena and the Arab 
seminar. These will tackle »?>j . r d Palestinian scenes 
ues of designing and dew**? , . . , 
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ues or aesignmg and devetOD.- 
technical education currio/. -' 
Participants, who represent % 
tors and deans ol selenitic'''’ 
technical schools and insbluiJ. : 
the Arab World come IromM*. 
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technical schools and insUiii» : ' HlS Majesly King Hussein lust 
the Arab World come from Jord* MW ,,osted an lf,ar hanc luot at 
Iraq, Algeria, Qatar, Libya ‘ Hussein sports city, which was 
Yemen. 1 united by His Royal Highness 

The Arab Federation ol | W . t.,v» Pence Hassan Prime Min- 

cal Education Is en i£“ “tgS* ^7% 
menial organization wtlh it, ten 81 AKet At 

quarters In Baghdad. H ws£ Court Chief Marwan 

01, shed in 1980, with 

establishing a sound basislcrc:- h » -jVj 2 an 

-operation and co-ordinals tt 

Iween the AFTE and ifo ft Commander-In-Chief Sharif 
countries. In addition, it iris r ® ha * 0r| personalities 
find out the basis for Tech-*- T? »*ugee camps and heads of 
education curriculum and cun;*.-, f .*7 s,0 l nal ass dClations as well 
lum development. Moreo»w, its , ors °f government de- 
out to Arabize all technical ta-f i:Kinwl8 - 
and terms, and to lay out lour*-- Ptlnce Ha 98 an Vl 8 ltS 
lion in the field of technical el.-.- Mo’an 

lion consultancy. Curriculum irr ma 0,1 

ngement of institutes and dftfr » His Royal Highness Crown 
merit of staff developmeni p: wceHassan has paid a visit to 
grammes are also the AFTEiiC- h an Governors te where he met 
jectives. *ii officials, educators and tea- 

A number ol specitlc twt ^^“ 888an de8crlt i ed 
hove been conducted b, r, ° la process de- 

& a E% 8 c& to TSK i^srv>? 

zssr££xsi SS ~ % 

development and MU S^!? 8 ?" ““ 1 






His Majesty King Hussein congratulates Dr Zaid Al Kllani, who supervised the 
first successful test-tube birth and Dr Abdullah Oweidi Al Abadi, who per- 
formed the first successful bone-marrow transplant in Jordan 


ment of staff developmeni p 
grammes are also the AFTE»$ 
jectives. 


opens 


the opening ceremony, Queen 
Noor Inspected various Items on 
display and attended the Arabic 
puppet show performed by mem- 
bers of the Club. Arabic and Eng- 
lish fairy tales, art and colouring 
books, dictionaries, and historical 
stories were on display at the ex- 
hibition. 

Royal Jordanian 
resumes flights 

• Jordan’s national carrier the 
Royal Jordanian (RJ) has decided 
to resume flights to Lebanon 
which was suspended for two 
years. The decision depends on 
guarantees of security at Beirut 
airport and the safety of the pass- 
engers and aircraft, a spokesman 
for the airline stated. The decision 
would be announced as soon as a 
thorough evaluation of the Issue is 
completed. Beirut's International 
Airport re-opened last Monday af- 
ter a 90-day closure. 

Minister opens course 

• The Minister of Higher Educa- 
tion Mr Nassereddine Al Assad 
last Saturday opened an Arab 


training course on the develop- 
ment of curricula in technical edu- 
cation at the Amman Polytechnic 
College. The course was orga- 
nized by the Arab Union of Techni- 
cal Education in co-operation with 
the Ministry of Education and the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). 

Prime Minister to visit 
Greece 

• The Prime Minister Zald Rifai 
will pay an official visit to Greece 


from 1-3 June upon an invitation 
extended to him by Greek Prime 
Minister Andreas Papandreau who 
visited Jordan in November 1984. 
Mr Rita's visit is aimed at develop- 
ing the already existing excellent 
bilateral relations between Jordan 
and Greece. 


have been reduced by 360 fils/ki- 
logramme. Prices of 250 grammes 
of roasted and ground coffee will 
drop to 550 fils, 580 fils and 600 
fils from 640, 670 and 690 fils, for 
the ordinary, semi -black and black 
coffee. .The minister also issued a 
defence order reducing the price 
of locally produced roasted and 
ground coffee, packed in air-free 
containers from 710, 740 and 760 
fils respectively to 620, 650 and 
670 fils. 

Fighting drug menace 

• Col. Hashem Al Qalsi, general 
director of the Anti-Narcotics De- 
partment told a press conference 
last Saturday that police dogs 
have been used and are still being 
used in detecting drugs. Recently, 
the dogs detected drugs concea- 
led in a suitcasa at Queen Alia 
International Airport. He said that 
the Anti-Narcotics Squad in .Ior- 
dan Inst month seized 310 kilo- 
grammes of hashish and an un- 
specified amount of heroin and 
other drugs with a street value of 
JD 300,000. Altogether, 43 per- 
sons involved in drug smuggling 
have been arrested, Including 24 
non -Jordanians. 

Ambassador denies 
allegation 

• The Bulgarian Ambassador to 
Jordan Mr Yantcho Demyrev last 
Monday dismissed as baseless 
the rumours circulating that Mu- 
slims In Bulgaria are being perse- 
cuted. He stressed his country's 
interest in safeguarding Muslims' 
rights in Bulgaria. Conditions of 
Muslims in Bulgaria were dis- 
cussed during a meeting with Min- 
ister of Awqaf and Islamic Affairs 
Sheikh Abdul Aziz Al Khayyat. 


Coffee prices slashed Talks on free banking 


• According to a defence order 
issued last Monday by the Minis- 
ter of Supply, Industry end Trade 
Mr Rajai Muasher, the prices of 
roasted and uncoasted coffee 


• An Egyptian bank delegation Is 
due to arrive In Amman on 19 May 
to meet with Jordanian officials to 
discuss the new free banking mar- 
ket. 
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By Venlta Maudsley 

Special to The Star 

ENERGY HAS always been a 
necessity for mankind. Lighting a 
fire to cook a meal and provide 
warmth is probably the oldest and 
simplest method of consuming en- 
ergy. However, this particular re- 
source, wood, is not necessarily 
'renewable'. Even though trees 
can grow to produce more wood, 
the way In which man has used 
firewood has often resulted in ca- 
tastrophic deforestation with sev- 
ere ecological consequences. 
Moreover, population pressures 
have decimated areas of forest 
worldwide. 

Coal and oil are both considered 
to be non -renewable, the deposits 
are finite and the processes by 
which they formed are no longer 
taking place. When they are gone, 
they are gone for ever. Even 
though forecasters appear to be 
less gloomy than a few years ago 
about the estimated coal and oil 
reserves, the enormous cost of 
importing them into the non- 
producing countries, as well as 
escalating energy requirements, 
has stimulated a great deal of 
research Into the so called 'renew- 
able' energy sources. Given the 
technology to exploit them, these 
are readily available to all and unli- 
mited. Nuclear energy program- 
mes continue to expand, but so do 
worries over Its safety and prob- 
lems over the disposal of moun- 
tains of lethal waste. 

The sun, the wind, the waves 
and the heat of the earth atl hold 
Immense reserves of energy; the 
problem is how to convert it effi- 
ciently into useful energy for the 
service of man for such purposes 
as heating, producing electricity 
and running machines. The key to 
the whole problem Is the efficient 
and therefore economical conver- 
sion of energy. We loosely talk 
about consuming energy implying 
that It Is used up. However, en- 
ergy cannot be destroyed, it can 
only be converted Into another 
form. Any machine which (s used 
to do this will never be 100 per 
cent efficient. Energy is lost to the 
atmosphere, usually as wasted 
heat; research Into new energy 
sources is aimed, almost com- 
pletely. at Increasing the effi- 
ciency of the conversion process 
to oompete with existing energy 
production methods. 

The heat and light from the sun 
are unlimited, but spread out ra- 
ther patchily over the Earth's sur- 
face. Thus methods of collecting 
them will inevitably need to Include 
collecting equipment which covers 
large areas. Using present techn- 
ology to produce the electricity 
output of ' a reasonably large 
power-station, the solar cells 
would have to cover something 
like 10 square kilometres. These 
solar cells produce an electric cur- 
rent when light shines on them. 
They are baaed on very pure sili- 
con crystals which release elec- 
trons when they absorb light en- 
ergy. 

Solar panels 

Most of them have a rather tow 
rate of efficiency and only change 
about 20 per cent of the light en- 
ergy Into electricity, they are also 
still. fairly expensive although the 
cost Is dropping. Researchers at 
Standford University In California, 
have developed a new solar cell 
j/vhlch will soon reach 29 per cent 
efficiency which compares very 
well with a coal-fired powersta- 
tton. The age of large scale solar 
power-stations may soon be with 
us. Allhough they do take up a lot 
of sunny spaces In the deserts, 
they are totally pollution free. 

Solar panels are a mors familiar 
form of sun collector. In hot areas 
a very long, black hose pipe coiled 
up on the roof will heat water quite 
satisfactorily but very inefficiently. 
The present commercial panels 
have a black base through which 
water flows in thin pipes. The back 
is insulated to prevent heat loss 
and a sheet of glass covers the 





volcanic eruptkma arieiiv, frr 
deep under the surface . Z 
vast amounts of radioactive™ 
tn Earths crust. 
easing energy as heat all 
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Testing solar energy cells 


Renewable energy 

• Geothermal energy can be tapped by 
drilling very deep holes; in some cases, 
there will already be superheated water 
present which will rush up to the surface 
as steam and can be used to drive elec- 
tricity. 
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Wind mills are usually pollution free 


Continued from page 4 

, M rn end of the Dead Sea, the 
■ gn Polish Project utilizes 
tha sun to e vapor - 


,hMt from the sun 
W Dead Sea water 


from 


its the 

rffoMwtosh per year, anouio 
£ u se oil for the evaporation 
Smb 3.25 million tonnes of 
^petroleum would be necess- 
7t a cost of approximately US 
5750 million. The sunlight Is free. 

l tlS estimated that about 20 per 

Of Jordanisnjtou^eholds^^ 


which eventually r«aches ifhfch fhoy recover 1.2 million ton- 
face and is radiated Into , *' oar ve0r ' Shou d 

rnosphere. St ' 

Geothermal energy can hat- 
ped by drilling very deep 
some cases, there will alreadvu 
superheated water present Jt - 
wilt rush up to the surface' 1 
steam and can be used todrim 
octricity generators. If the £. 
rocks are dry then parallel fo-. 
holes can be drilled and a coniw, 
lion made between them at <fc- 
using explosives. Water is purr K 

down one hole and, hopefc- 
steam rushes up the other l 
some parts of the world, the ho* 
need only be 'shallow', say 50fo 
to 1500m deep. Other holes w 
planned from four to six kilometre 
deep, a massive undertaking 

Other forms of unlimited er^ 
such as hydro-electric power £*: 
wave power are of little relavaw 
to Jordan, but the wind, swi;-< 

Earth could provide a very se- 
cant proportion of the era;, 
needs of the country should fe, 
be developed with sufficient cz- 
and should the initial capital, 
is not insignificant, be available^' 
research and development 



front. Black Is the most effective 
absorbing surface, all colours of 
visible light are taken up by it, 
none ere reflected... When light Is 
absorbed, it is then re-emitted at, 
Infra-red wavelengths (heat); glass 
will not allow Infra-red to pass so 
the energy is trapped, the tem- 
perature rises end the water flow- 
ing through Is heated. Similar 
technologies are used to evapor-. 
ate and collect Water from the see 
In desalination plants. . ' 

The wind is the second energy 
source which could contribute a 
great deal to reducing Jordans' 
dependence on outside sources of 


energy. A great deal of Interest 
has been shown in updating the 
humble windmill, the modern high- 
tech windmill has little In common 
with it. One of the moet common 
types resembles the propeller of a 
plane; the bladds have an airfoil - 
cross-section and can be enorm- 
ous .with 60m diameter blades 
spinning at 160kph at the tips. 
Planners, envisage hundreds of 
these in gigantic wind farms. Like, 
solar stations, they are pollution 
free, but take-up -a lot of space. 
The windmills can drive electrical 
generators. 

Both of the previous sources of 


As a post script, it is wortti n-e-.- 
t ioning the great hope ol Ihe L 
tore, an energy supply which t., 
last for millions of years, is tfi'i 
pollution free and which usmgv 
ordinary water for the rw ffsf- 
erial! Atomic fusion. Among n 
hydrogen atoms which make u 
water (along with oxygen! IT;| 
are a few deuterium alow .* 
deuterium atoms can ba p 
suaded to stick together, low 
the result is hydrogen, helium si 
a vast amount of energy fa" 
research has been a topresw- 
priority In many countries act- 
ions of dollars have been sptf 
As yet, no-one has succeed 
but It is thought that there i ««[l 
good chance ol seeing 
power-stations some time tv 
2 1st century; the woAMJ 
problems will be solved » 
maybe. 

Local scene 

In Jordan, the Royal 


i» solar water-heaters. 

3 me government would liko to 
3 that figure greatly increased 
fine near future. The money 
saved by not having to purchase 
i d lor water heating would pay 
w the installation in about four 
xa half years; the cost being in 
region of JD 200-250. 

Without solar energy, there 
-aid be no agriculture, as plants 
»il not grow without light. The 
tonelling of this energy to im- 
■fiH agricultural output, was ini- 
•j!ed in Jordan in 1970, with the 
ifclion of green-houses covering 
•>] acres. At the beginning of 
$,the estimated area covered 
tf green-houses was 25,000 
.'£H. At first, the green-houses 
concentrated in the Jordan 
;='iy area but now, with im- 
p;vtd technology, it has been 
yd that they work efficiently all 
;«r Jordan. The RSS Is currently 


conducting research In this field In 
a joint project with the Iraqi Solar 
Energy Research Centre for which 
purpose 48 green-houses, with 
advanced measuring capacity, 
have been erected. 

Solar power is being used to 
produce electricity by means of 
solar cells. The Jordan Water Au- 
thority has set up three pumping 
stations using solar cells which 
provide a maximum of 1.5 KW of 
electricity each. This is used to 
run water pumps, in another area 
of Jordan, solar cells provide up to 
1.5 KW to run a refrigerator in a 

clinic, street -lighting, educational 
televisions and an emergency 
telephone. At present, 88 solar- 
powered. radio telephones are In 
use throughout Jordan — they 
are reputed to be cheap, reliable 
and efficient and many more will 
be set up in the future. 

Preparations are being made by 
the National Resource Authority 
for drilling to a depth of about one 
and a half km. underground to 
ascertain whether the heat 
present at these depths is suffi- 
cient to drive electrical generators. 
If these are successful, then other 

sites will be explored. At a recent 
international seminar held in Am- 
man, the representatives of the 16 
participating countries were very 
much Impressed with the deve- 
lopment, In Jordan, of renewable 
energy resources and all agreed 
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Solar water-heaters could slash energy bill 


to co-operate with Jordan and the 
RSS in future developments. 

The director of the Solar Energy 
Research Centre at the RSS 19 
Dr Hani el Mulkl, assisted by Dr 
Rlzeq Ta’anl, who Is head of the 
Wind Energy section. They are 


very anxious to see this project 
developed and are always ready 
to co-operate with national and 
international bodies to further its 
development. Whan asked 
whether this Increased pumping of 
water from such depths beneath 
the ground would reduce the 


water table, thus endangering 
water supplies In other parts of 
the Kingdom, Dr Ta'ani slated that 
careful monitoring was being car- 
ried out to ensure that water 
would be pumped out at a rate 
that would allow the level to re- 
main constant. 


America’s ‘pleas’ 
peace 


for 


Uttaleej daily of Abu Dhabi de- 
fied tha trip of US deputy 96- 
C:‘aiy of state Richard Murphy to 
h Middle East, as ona of the re- 
j- trips by American officials to 
fi Arab world. The paper said 
ft Murphy's tour has no political 
V’cance and that if the United 
‘s« has anything to discuss 
1 countries of the Gulf Co- op- 
■ 1 - Wl Council, it can do so 
delegation of the 
Member Arab Committee 
f^to discuss the Gulf war 
fc**£h is currently in Wash- 
1 ft" !"• P^r also said that if 
J 8 ,r y'ng to impose its po- 


... I:’*.** area especially after the 

Society (RSS) has for • *pjrty foreign ministor's 
been carrying reglon - il is lime for 

the methods of utsantf f^wntantf that thi 


■" 11 s f.-Zrr?!?'"* t* 10 * this region 

wind, to produce fjllhcal maturity long ago, 

development of these r^^ com0 * u Hy 0 ware of US 

sources is in everyone® JJL jYJJwarea. People here and 
not alone will It World have real- 


ftenfl 0 ? 68 ' P0ople here and 
not mono ww •» 'wrtlailli!i¥ ab ^ orld hQve r0Ql * 
iho economy by 2m<fi! ,wtean admlnlstrn ' 

bul, from (*> P*J '1*2? fcEi*! 8 !? #» fire of (he 


aorvollon, the . «** **,,! 
benefit tremendously W** 
the absence of pollution. 

Wind-mills had toen jgjj. 
the Royal Scientific 
pound In Amman, o fl j u . 
Seed near Me an 


nr^ 13 ^' and doea n't exert 
,lflc « efforts to end It. 

Lebanon’s 
. . wwent and 
world silence 


PNo, from the Euphrates 
\ to the Nile...' 



From the Nile 
to the 
Eu phrates... 



The fight has erupted 
between them! . 
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energy can be rather unpredict- 
able but there have been sugges- 
tions of having satellite solar col- 
lectors, well above the clouds, 
with solar cell arrays 10 square ki- 
lometres in size, beaming down 
the energy in the form of micro- 
waves to Earth receiving anten- 
nae, And how about windmills 
more than a kilometer high revolv- 
ing In the permanent high winds? 
Technology is ,hot up to them at 
present, but they ere by no means 
Impossible in the future. 

The third , unlimited energy 
source Is the Earth itself. We are 
all familiar with hot springs and 


chines depicted 

picture-books. ^ 


They can 


an example oi ‘'- h0 sun 
ergy provided by 
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war-stricken and dismembered 
one. 

The paper said the entrance of 
devastating weapons Into Leba- 
non to be used by warring factions 
is carried out by Zionists, and their 
agents. It added that the whole 
conflict in Lebanon has become 
under foreign dominance, which 
manipulate battles and issue In- 
structions to various militias and 
organizations. 


The paper asserted that It is dif- 
ficult to separate the Lebanese 
war from the Middle East Issue 
and called on Arabs to understand 
this state of Interaction so that 
they can set up a formula which 
might lead to an inter-Arab unity. 

The Al Wlhda paper of the 
UAE denounced Arab and world 
silence regarding Israel's conti- 
nued air raids on Palestinian re- 


information scheme 


kl J ^temunjeat^ lon^ s 
^ for child survival. 
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Educational Development In 
Washington DC. The project a 
main objective Is to promote 
good family health practices by 
producing and disseminating lo- 
cal mass media programmes 
through TV, and radio on the 
topics of family health and child 
survival techniques. Such topics 
may cover dehydratlon/diar- 
rhoeal disease prevention, 
breastfeeding and birth spac- 
ing, respiratory diseases, child 
safety and problems of environ- 
mental sanitation. In-service 
training of health educators In 
planning and carrying out public 

health- communications activi- 
ties will be Included. 

Although USAID has been fin- 


t7 countries, Jordan Is the first 
Arab country to participate In 
the programme. Locally, the 
Noor Al Hussein Foundation, 
the Implementing agency under 
the direction of Mrs Inam Mufti, 
will contribute an equivalent of 
$90,000 In personnel and other 
costs. Dr Sima Bahouth has 
been designated as Project 
Director. 

This programme will develop 
co-operation among a number 
of private voluntary organiza- 
tions aa well as governments 
agencies. Special ® P ® * s h 
be Placed on co-ordination with 

the Ministry of Health, w h j£h 
has given Its support to the 
project 


fugee camps in South Lebanon. 
The paper expressed deep sorrow 
for the death of civilian victims and 
wondered where the weapons of 
the Palestinians, Syrians and the 
other parties were, ft wondered 
why these arms were used 
against Arab nationals, but are 
now silenced when the common 
enemy Is preparing for a new ag- 
gression against South Lebanon. 


The paper concluded by calling 
on the Syrians, Lebanese, and 
Palestinians to unify their ranks so 
that Lebanese territories will not 
fall again under Israel's control 
and Palestinian camps and bases 
be desecrated by its troops. 


39 years of Zionism 


Al Beyan, a daily paper of Dubai, 
voiced hopes that Arab response 
to Israel's celebrations ol the 39th 
anniversary ol the establishment 
of the Zionist state, Is to soar 
above their own differences and 
work towards attaining an effec- 
tive level of co-ordination and soli- 
darity. 

. The' paper pointed out that the 
establishment of the Zionist entity 
in occupied Palestine was realized 
as a result of the tack ol a unified 


Arab will, coupled with world ap- 
proval to the establishment of the 
Zionist state. 

Uncalled for Israeli 
aggression 

Al Rayah, a Qatari paper, said 
that news of Israeli Hir raids on 
Palestinian refugee camps in Le- 
banon have become a daily dish 
for the Arab press. However, the 
new thing about these raids Is the 
type of rockets and bombs the Is- 
raelis are currently using. The 
paper said that Lebanon, amid the 
lack of Arab solidarity, has be- 
come a test -field for new weapons 
against defenceless people. The 
paper wished that Palestinian re- 
sistance organizations will unite 
and escalate their legitimate 
struggle against Israeli occupation 
by all possible means, ft also 
called on the Arab League to drop 
the measure of issuing condemna- 
tions, and instead forge a unified 
attitude at world organizations and 
capitals to unravel the nature of 
Israeli aggression. 


Iranian rancour 

The Egyptian Al Ah ram daily em- 
phasized that the Iranian deter- 
mination to continue Its aggres- 
sion against Iraq, reflects the ex- 
tent of rancour and animosity they 
hold against Iraqi people. This 
rancour, the paper adds incites 
them !o squander fhelr country’s 
human and financial resources. 

The paper concluded that Iran's 
insistance on pursuing the war 
and ignoring peace Initiatives 
should prompt the United Nations 
to exert efforts to end the war , 
currently threatening all countries 
in the region and the whole world 
as well. 

Al Thawrah, a Yemeni papor, 
said that Iranian leaders are driv- 
ing their own people toward fields 
of death to satisfy their bloody 
and aggressive desires. The paper 
added that the criminal acts the 
Iranian regime carries out have 
nothing to do with Islam ancf even 
trespass and violate fts supreme 
teachings and principles. It ass- 
erted that the war which those 
leaders are insisting on pursuing, 
and which has cost the Iranian 
peoples so much, only serves the 
enemies of Islam. 
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The Olympic Stadium 


Seoul Sports Complex 


Gearing up for the great event 


AMMAN (Star) — Sprawling in the 
Han River basin, the city of Seoul 
is flanked by rocky, wooded 
mountains rising 300 to 800 met- 
ers above sea level. The river 
flows east to west, providing a na- 
tural barrier to the south of the old 
city. Today, however, modern 
Seoul has spilled over far to the 
south of the Han. This topographi- 
cal advantage made it a natural 
fortress, and II was for this reason 
that the founders of the Chosun 
Dynasty chose Seoul as capital at 
the end of the 14th century. Seoul 
has been the nation's centre of 
politics, economics, transporta- 
tion, and the arts ever since. 

The choice ot Seoul as the host 
city for the 1688 Olympic Games, 
made In Baden-Baden on 30 Sep- 
tember, 1981, at the 84th session 
of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee. was wonderful news for 
Koreans. Long enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the Olympic Movement, 
they would now have their big 
chance to treat the world to one of 
the best Olympics ever. The 
conception that Korea has of the 
Games and what it hopes to ac- 
complish by hosting them are well 
illustrated by the official motto, 
emblem, and mascot. 

In June 1984, the Seoul Olympic 
Organizing Committee (SLOOC) 
adopted the phrase 'Harmony and 
Progress' as the motto for the 
Games of the 24th Olympiad, it 
was felt that this reflected one of 
the main goals of the Olympic 
Movement and an unwavering his- 
toric desire of the Korean people: 
‘to help build a peaceful world 
where mankind can advance un- 
hindered towards wholeness and 
well-being.’ While adhering to the 
spirit and letter of the Olympic 
Charter, the people of Seoul and 
all of Korea are working to make 
these Games not only an oppor- 
tunity for the youth of every nation 
to demonstrate their strength and 
prowess In- sports through friendly 
competition, but also a joyful fes- 
tival In which nmany cultures 
come together to achieve a new, 
co-operative relationship that 
strengthens the entire world. 

The Games will stimulate further 
economic development. The busi- 
ness of planning and producing 
such a grand event brings with it 
many demanding precedents that 
will Inspire Korea to produce more 
and better goods, introducing new 
technology and improving the old. 
Greater awareness of Korean pro- 
ducts will help increase exports, 
Improving the balance of trade. 
And building and operating the ve- 
nue facilities, new subway lines, 
hQtels. parks, and ao on. has 
created many new jobs. 

An excellent side benefit is that 
tha effort put into showing the 
world Korea's traditional arts, 
crafts, and other aspects of her 
culture will arouse a greater Inter- 
est among the people in learning 
and preserving these things and 
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will stimulate feelings of pride in 
them. This will also help increase 
tourism to Korea because people 
will spread the word about what 
they've seen here when they re- 
turn home from the Games. 

Venues for the Games 

Preparing the facilities necess- 
ary to stage an Olympic Games 
haB traditionally been the most ex- 
pensive project undertaken by the 
organizers; therefore, the SLOOC 
placed great emphasis on making 
detailed plans early enough to 
prevent wasteful overconstruction. 
The 24th Olympic Games will 
make maximum use of existing fa- 
cilities, which have been or will be 
refurbished where necessary. 
Where it was deemed necessary 
to build new structures, they have 
been planned with a view to their 
practical utilization after the Olym- 
ics. Every effort is being made to 
ensure that the athletes partici- 
pating In the Seoul Olympics will 
have faclltles that enable them to 
compete to the best of their abili- 
ties. 

It was determined that 34 com- 
petition venues would be needed 
to meet adequately the demand of 
the Gamas. All of the venues are 
already completed, except the in- 
door swimming pool in the Olympic 
Park which was completed by 
April 1987. Some of these were 
built by municipalities, universities, 
and private corporations which 
have agreed to their use for the 
Olympics. 

Besides the competition venues, 
72 training facilities will be at the 
disposal of the Olympic atheletes 
before and during the games. 
Most of the venues and training 
facilities were tested In the 10th 
Asian Games, which were held at 
an Olympic level from 20 Septem- 
ber-5 October, 1986. 

Each venue will be equipped 
with highly sophisticated electro- 
nic scoreboards as well as 
measurement and results system. 
The SLOOC will ensure that effi- 
cient computer Information ser- 
vices ara provided for the use of 
athletes, officials, and the media. 
The Olymplo venues are located 
mostly In Seoul and Its environs, 
except a few for football prelimi- 
naries and yachting competitions 
In provincial cities — Taejon, 
Taegu, Kwangju, and Pusan. The 
competitions In 11 of the 23 offi- 
cial sports will take place either in 
the Seoul Sports Complex or in 
the Olympic Park. Both complexes 
are located in southeastern Seoul 
just south of the Han River, and 
are five kilometers apart. . 

The Seoul Sports Complex 

The Seoul Sports Complex, oc- 
cupying a land area of . 645,00 
square meters, was completed in' 
September 1984. The complex la 
onfy six kilometers from the Olym- 






Park Seh-JIk — 
president of SLOOC 

pic Village and comprises two 
gymnasiums (basketball and box- 
ing), an Indoor swimming pool (div- 
ing and preliminaries of water 
polo), the Olympic Stadium (open- 
ing and closing ceremonies, foot- 
ball finals, athletics, and finals of 
individual jumping competition In 
equestrian aportB), a baseball 
park, and a warm-up field- 

The Olympic Park 

The Olympic Park, completed in 
July 1986, Is five kilometers from 
the Seoul Sports Complex. This 
vast estate occupies an area of 

1 .674.400 nr; venue sites take up 

765.400 m , wooded parkland 
753,700 m , and the rest 185,300 
m school sites. The Olympic Park 
Includes a 6,300-capacity velo- 
drome; three gymnasiums with a 
combined capacity of 24,830 for 
the fencing, gymnastics, and 
weightlifting events; an Indoor 
swimming pool accommodating 
10,000 spectators for swimming, 
synchronized swimming, and 
water polo; 18 hard tennis courts 
with seating for 14,730; and the 
Olympic Center, headquarters of 
the SLOOC. At the western corner 
of the park, a monument to the 
1988 Seoul Olympics will be built 
by August 1988. 

Press Facilities 

The SLOOC has adopted the foll- 
owing three goals for Its press 
services: to ensure that facilities 
and services meet high standards, 
to provide efficient and speedy in- 
formation, and to ensure thp preds 
the best lodging and working con- 
ditions during the Gariieai Under 
the measures taken by the Korean 
government at the request of . the 
SLOOC, no visa is required of me- 


dia personnel coming to Korea to 
cover the Olympic Games: they 
can enter and exit the country 
during the period from one monlh 
before the Games to one month 
after with a valid press identifica- 
tion card issued by the SLOOC 
and a valid passport, as practised 
in the 10th Aslan Games. 

At the port of entry into Korea, 
journalists will be met by repre- 
sentatives of the SLOOC, who will 
assist them In immigration and 
customs formalities. Then they will 
be escorted to the Press Shuttle 
Bus Terminal, and from there they 
will proceed to the Press Village or 
the International Broadcast Center 
(IBC) for accreditation processing 
and lodging. 

The SLOOC will abide by the 
IOC’s accreditation policy for me- 
dia personnel. Quotas will be de- 
cided by the IOC, and the actual 
accreditation will comply with the 
procedures stipulated In the lOCjs 
Minimum Requirements and Media 
Guide, which will be made known 
to the media concerned through 
each NOC. Accreditation cards will 
be issued In the Press Village for 
the print media and In the IBC for 
the electronic media. The accredi- 
tation centers will be In operation 
from 3 September-2 October 
1988. A Press Village will be built 
to accommodate about 8,000 Jour- 
nalists near the Olympic Village. 
For journalists covering the yach- 
ting eventB and football prelimina- 
ries, press hotels will bo desig- 
nated in the cities where the 
events will be held. 

A free shuttle-bus service for 
the press will operate on a regular 
schedule with lines serving the air- 
port, IBC, Main Press Center 
(MPC). Press Village, and venues 
in Seoul and the vicinity. Time- 
tables will be announced In ad- 
vance. Travel agencies at the 
Press Village, MPC and the IBC 
will help media personnel plan 
trips both in and out of they coun- 
try. Car rentals will also be avail- 
able. 

The Main Press Centre will be 
located in the building of the 
Korea Exhibition Center, one kilo- 
meter from the Olymplo Stadium 
and seven kilometers from the 
Press Village. The total floor 
space of the building comes to 
24,000 square meters, and the 
adjacent parking lot can hold 400 
cars. The MPC will be open from 3 
September to 5 October. Facilities 
In the Main Press Centre will In- 
clude a press conference room, 
common workroom, telecommuni- 
cations room, a Kodak photo lab, a 
Nikon camera repair and loan 
shop, and offices for rent to vari- 
ous press organizations, as well 
as lounge; restaurant, snack bar, 
and. other supplementary service 
facilities. 
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them to all hospitals in the coun- 
try. 

Expanding further on the 
necessity for public nwnreness. Dr 
Merzn stated. "We want to en- 
courage people to become regular 
donors every three months By do- 
ing so, we can become better ac- 
quainted with their blood types 
and sub-groups. Regular dona- 
tions also facilitate a close moni- 
toring on the health of the do- 
nors." 

The Blood Bank maintains a 
complete file on donors. A physical 
exam Is made and notes are re- 
corded concerning any reaction a 
donor may have while giving blood. 
Dr Merza noted that while every 
unit of blood is routinely typed and 
cross-matched to determine blood 
compatibility with the person 
receiving it, processing becomes 
more economical, time-wise, by 
having a supply of donors whose 
general good health is known. 
Every unit of blood is tested for 
hepatitis, malaria, syphilis, and 
AIDS. 

Dr. Merza began testing for 
AIDS in the Central Blood Bank fif- 
teen months ago. The actual cost 
of the test decreases as the vo- 


lume of blood tested increases, 
amounting to approximately 


"Sometimes these people feel 
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to cultural beliefs and lack of tween donor and recipient can be 
understanding. reduced from the normal 4b min- 
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Donation of blood : People must become regular donors If needs are to be met. 


utes to five minutes, if ordered by 
the doctor. It is also a doctor's 
decision to transfuse blood with- 
out typing and cross- matching in a 
life-threatening situation. Although 
the Central Blood Bank does not 
provide transportation of blood. Dr 
Merza stressed the tact that once 
orders are received, they are 
acted upon immediately. 

All hospitals have refrigerators 
containing previously ordered 
blood, plasma and saline solutions 
which can be used in urgent cases 
until the properly tested and 
matched blood arrives. 

It is the opinion of Dr Merza that 
many requests for blood are 
termed "urgent" but later prove to 
be not true emergencies. Again, 
the responsibility is placed on doc- 
tors who must state clearly and 
precisely their needs. Sometimes 
in the flutter of activity surround- 
ing what is thought to be a crisis, 
families of patients fail to reple- 
nish the supplies of blood taken 
from the Blood Bank once the 
drama has ebbed. 

For the future, an expansion of 
the present facility in Ashrafiya is 
being planned. Mobile units will be 
used for both the collection and 
distribution of blood. This project 
will take some lime but is seen by 
Dr Merza as o great Improvement. 

For the present, It is clear that 
the blood donation system in Jor- 
dan can benefit from a campaign 
to inform the public about their 
primary role in this very vital 
aspect of health care. 11 is necess- 
ary for people to become regular 
donors if needs are to be met. 

Individuals do make a difference. 
Dr Merza is an example. She is a 
dedicated professional who has 
an excellent grasp of the scientific 
and administrative phases of her 
task which is enormous In its com- 
plexity. At the same time, she is 
cheerful and optimistic, an inspira- 
tion to all who seek to make the 
blood donation system work better 
for the good health of all. 

If you are interested In becoming a 
blood donor call the Blood Bank at 
7751 10 for information. The Blood 
Bank Is open 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. 

Giving blood Is giving life. 


Muhammad: The Prophet and the mortal man 
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It Is a disgrace to all humanity at 
large that so many textbookB In 
the hands of schoolboys In most 
of Europe, America and some 
parts of the Asia still talk of Mu- 
hammad ae If he had been an 
enemy of human values. This is 
Muhammad as truly he was> 

From the most distinguished 
family of Mecca, who still hop of- 
fices for the service of the House 
of Allah built by Ibrahim and wa 
son l8mail, Muhammad was born 
of a mother who was unanimously 
admitted In Mecca to be the ex- 
ample of a chaste and most sen- 
sible, honourable and charming 
woman. Amlnah, daughter or 
Wahb, on account of all her 
characteristics was married to Ab- 
dullah, the beat among the ten 
sons of Abdul-Muttallb, the Guar- 
dian of the Holy Ka aba. In the 
early days of Amina s first Pregn- 
ancy, her husband had to attend 
the commercial caravan of ou- 
ralBh ’ of Mecca to Syria. On his 
return he got ill and, before reach- 
ing Mecca, he had to be nursed in 



Medina, where he died and was 
burled. 

Abdullah's newly-born boy was 
entrusted to hie lovlng grandta- 
ther. who became fond of him ana 
offered him the name unprec- 
edented in Arabia, Muhammad, 
which means the most prate®* 
The grandfather however died 
some six years after hie own son 
Abdullah. 

To add to the future wisdom of 
the distressed child, his mother, 


who must have oftsn narrated to 
him the story of his father's death, 
took him along with her to visit his 
father's grave In Medina. There 
the young sad lady died leaving 
her child to return In great sorrow 
to bscome a member of his 
uncle's household. The new home 
contained a very big number of 
sturdy sons and daughters; their 
father's (Abu-Talib) Income was 

low, and life with his family must 
have been exceptionally poor. 
Abu-Tallb never forgot the most 
helpful behaviour of his meek, but 
hard-working nephew. To Muham- 
mad, Abu-Tallb resorted so often 
so that the latter might do such 
hard lobs as his sons were reluc- 
tant to do. The last of those was a 
full-time job with the most re- 
spectable, trading lady in Mecca, 


was happier than theirs. They had 
three daughters who later on mar- 
ried; it was a home of exchanged 
and sublime love. 

On top of a craggy hill at some 
six miles distance from Mecca, 
Muhammad spent months of con- 
tinued contemplation. Hl8 soul 
was tormented with the suffer- 
ance of a big majority of slaves, 
men and women who did all diffi- 
cult jobs including caravan ser- 
vices but received very harsh 
treatment by the arrogant and rich 
merchants of Mecca. Worse than 
the treatment of helots In Athens 
or slaves In Rome was the inhu- 
man treatment of negroes and 
slaves in Mecca. The hardships of 

those poor folks dug deep into the 
noble heart of the Prophet, who 
held his monotheist late grandfa- 
ther in great respect and won- 
dered how people worshipped 
stones in the form of statues. 


Khadija daughter of Khuwallid of ther in great respect and won- 
the Assad tribe. She was rich, dered how people worshipped 
beautiful and Intelligent. She was 8 tones in the form of statues, 
forty, while the young man who g ome g rea t mistake was behind 
had come to Berve her for an an- the awkward wheels of life's ma- 
nual pay from his unde, Munam- chinery and Muhammad's noble 
mad, was 26 years old only. So fa- S0U | yearned for the truth. Years 
sclnated was she with the moBt 0 ( thoughtful! contemplation ended 
trustworthy and decent behaviour | n the arrival of the Angel Gabriel 
of Muhammad, who had already W |th the message of Islam begln- 
hean called 'the Honest', fhat she n [ n0 w |fh an order for Muhammad 
offered to marry him. No home 'toreed.' 
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Fairuz — the voice of 
hope in Lebanon 


Amid the sound of war In Lebanon a unique voice 
elnas of love, peace and co-existence. This Is the 

voice of Fairuz, the Arab world's moat : P°P u ' ar ”?rv 
singer, and symbol of hope In a shattered country. 




By All Shalash Pj 

HER VOICE has been described jj 
as "a thread of honey" and has ' 
held audiences spellbound around 
the world — In Britain, France, the 
United States, Brazil and Austra- b 
lla. 9 

But especially it has meaning J 
for audiences In the Arab world, 
for the alnger who was born Nihad 
Haddad and renamed Fairuz has 
become the voice of Lebanon, e 
symbol of hope tor a country dl- / 
vlded by civil war. v 

After three decades as a star, f 
Fairuz, now 63, continues to live in 
Beirut, where she sings of love, i 
peace and co-existence. v 

"My themes," she recently told j 
an Interviewer after a sell-out 
concert In New York, "are the 
ones that touch the human heart, i 

"I Just want people to love each ] 
other a little more. If my concerts 
help people In this way, then l m , 
glad. It's simply not worthwhile to 
be fighting with each other." 

Fairuz now is widely acclaimed 
as the Arab world's number one 
female singer, consllidatlng her 
position in 1986 following the 
death of the previously unrivalled 
Egyptian Um-Kalthum. 

Both Lebanon and Syria have 
issued postage stamps with her 
portrait, and her rise to fame has 
been described as "the Fairuz 
phenomenon.” 

Fairuz, born into an orthodox 
Christian Lebanese family, started 
her career at the age of 14 as a 
.chorus girl with Radio Lebanon. 

Her gifted voice and its potential 
attracted Lebanese . composer 
Assl Rahabapi and his brother 
Manhour, . who saw her as a 
. ' pioneer "modem" singer. In sharp 
. contrast to Um-Kalthum, the “gol- 
den YOlcq" whose songs appealed 
mor? to an older generation. 

. : • The Rahabanl brothers gave 
their “discovery" her stage name 
— - which means "turquoise" — 
and.put her On the road to fame. 
Assl, ■ whom . she later, married, 

. composed the music and Man soy r 
. vyrote the iyflcs lor many of . her. 

■ ■; .aop08. , ■>-; .-1 ' ; ; 

f Traditionally. ' Arfib singers for 
. dbofcdfis .had used Egypt .as, their 
: base,- largely, because df that 

■ country's; sophlsttaatfifl - and ln- 

■ fluehtjal .media, ;but Fairuz chp&q 
'*• to work In 8elrut and Damascus, 

tha Syri^n cBpItal. . ' 

• She Woke , away from thfi Urh- 
; ■' Kallhum, style of. song,/ which ■ 


parted from the traditional "orien- 
tal" sound and was played by a 
mixture of traditional and Greek 
inBtrument8. orchestrated In the 
most modern European fashion. 

The former chorus girl quickly 
became the Idol of the younger 
generation, especially the Intellec- 
tuals, in Arab countries east of 
Egypt — Lebanon, Syria, Jordan 
and Iraq. 

She found It more difficult, how- 
ever, to win similar popularity In 
Arab countries west of Egypt, 
where Um-Kalthum remained firm 
favourite. 

Fairuz made that breakthrough 
at the time of the June 1967 war 
with Israel, when her patriotic 
songs won her the esteem of the 
entire Arab nation. 

Fairuz was soon In demand at 
concert halls not only in the Mid- 
dle East, but around the world — 
where she proved she could at- 
tract audiences as big as any 
Western singing star. 

Since the outbreak of civil war 
In Lebanon In 197&, Fairuz has 


been especially committed to the 
plight of her country, where she 
continues to live — owning and 
occupying one house in the Chris- 
tian half of Beirut and another in 
the Muslim sector. 

"1 stay In Lebanon because I 
cannot leave," she explained in an 
Interview with ‘Newsweek maga- 
zine. 

"I prefer to live there and to be 
afraid than to be unhappy living on 
the outside." 

Fairuz sings her songs of Leba- 
non In a voice of Infinite sadness 
that many of her admirers liken to 
the sound of a prayer. 

Ironically, while many In the fig- 
hting factions listen to those 
songa they appear more moved by 
the voice of destruction. 

Fairuz accepts that she has be- 
come a symbol of her country and 
considers it a heavy responsibility. 
"I didn’t make an Issue of it," she 
has said, "but I stayed and this 
became Important to my au- 
diences." 

Can the voice of Fairuz one day 
help bring peace to Lebanon? No- 
one can predict, but many live In 
hope. 

All Shalash Is a London-baaed 
columnist who writes about 
Arab cultural and social affairs. 
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Tuning into the body’s medical language 


Reem Yasin's ' 

Cinema Cornei 


Nour El Sherif as ‘The 
last of the decent men’ 

ONE OF the best films of the Ramadhan choice ol footed 
on JTV’s first channel was Nour El Sharif's 'The Leal ol Ik 
Decent Men' (Akher Al Rljal Al Muhtaramln), This Ife, 
presented last week on our small screens, Is cults a seal 
production of Egyptian cinema produced by Nour El Sheri 
himself, and in which he plays the title role and for whkhfee 
won the State Award of the year. 

The last of the decent men In the film Is 'Flrganl*, bs!b> 
pie, provincial and honest schoolmaster. 

Dedicated and conscientious, Flrganl works at avfUese 
school for children — a place he had deliberately chow 
abandoning 0 life In the metropolis with all Ita lone W 
difference and materialism. Flrganl totally devotes htwj 
to his work and his young pupils, having lost his own d* 
dren In a tragic accident. 

The action In the film aets goIng whBn FI'jjni to 
rharae of a school trip to the heart of the big city, mw 
despite his relentless efforts and Gvor-cauHousnees, owflj 
the pupils Is lost (kidnapped by a mental y dletu^dg 
who had lost her own child). The rest of 
sperate search and eventual recovery of the c Md), W 
the usual happy ending la rather corny and the lliw * 
noubment Isartlflclally manipulated, the eearch llself Mi 
no means dull. . _ 

mrel^lrln^ 

ssss 

chetypal Arabic films, to the extent that there ism 
love story Involvedl 

With Samir Self'a competent dlrretlon, 

cels in hla portrayal of the title role. Th e i 
he lovingly and carlngly *°ads the horde of cn 
the over-crowded streets 

keep them all In one Une, are brllllan ym 0 f thecitf* 

remarkably shot. Also, his f, 0%J[ c 2-VnandB l foT their dwjj 
for decent accomodation and his Juanas * | ng iyre5^ ; 
man dignity Ib touching and quite heartwarming? , 

The eupporting roles of Um El Saa'd lSanaa 
Mfiflhawry are quite endearing and h^^^ 

They more than compensate A 1 3 f u r bed l*WPf* I 

vlnclng role of Pousey os the mentally . ^ 

The most powerful Impact of tho film, howj' ^ 
character and portrayal of Its unobtrushrtJJ 1 

presence looms large over the wholeflm, 0 f iWff 
mlnant, assuring us, that he Is 
worthy stara whose name, when atta 
most always a guarantee of quality. 


ay Mary Stella G. Bagaeon 

1 W special to The Star 

■mine VIEWING the TV series ‘A 
S Way with Cancer . one may 
Ksplred to read, and write 
Sui the ‘alternative’ forma of 
Spies that people seek these 
EJto cope with pain, not the 
Si orthodox treatment 
Mad on drugs and surgical tech- 
^ but the holistic therapy 
&n the theory that the body 
SSL the ability to heal Itael 
Sided it la given the right expert 


In autumn of 1983, the British 
unsatic Medical. Association waa 
Ml uo to bridge the gap between 
Orthodox Medical bodies and the 
(swing number of practitioners of 
Imallve therapies. Many practl- 
toara felt that their treatment 
aid not work If the body was still 
bftg to cops with foreign sub- 
lances such as chemical fantlblo- 
W) and synthetic drugs because 
Hess merely suppress the symp- 
tom and allow them to reappear 
Mtlnr time. 

There Is mounting evidence that 
tritons of Internal organa may 
[(related to distortions of the 
rintt and other Joints. In general, 
f« tody must be retrained rather 
fen stnply having the symptoms 
moved through manipulation, 
m they only return if the Indl- 
fod continues the postural ha- 
- which lead to the problem In 


the first place so if a nerve is da- 
maged another nerve is trained to 
compensate. 

Surgery has a place In holism 
and not everything that Is 'natural' 
is automatically good and not 
everything produced by modern 
society la bad. The principal differ- 
ence between modern medicine 
and the 'alternative' therapies Is 
that the first treats disease and 
the second treats people. 

Coping with pain needs force, 
motivation and the power of condl- 


HEALTH 


tionlng (selfhelp). The moving 
force that Incites action and the 
sense of awareness within the in- 
dividual to act and percieve is mo- 
tivation, it produces Impulses that 
propels organism into action, it 
serve to direct and energize be- 
haviour. The ego Is the executive 
of the personality structure and 
activate bodily mechanism, the hu- 
man senses are ‘The Window of 
the Soul'. The five human senses 
plus some more sensitive spots In 
muscles and joints function In re- 
flexes through receptions; some 
brain cellB participate as receptors 
(cells sensitive to changes). Vari- 
ous sense organs can convert en- 
ergy into nerve impulses. Seeking 
information and using Incentives 
(Internal and external) the optimal 


level of sensory stimulation is 
fulfilled. 

Stimuli! are controlled and peo- 
ple report their sensations through 
different channels. Seeking to 
maximize one's own respective 
good, means learning what to ap- 
proach and what to avoid, what Is 
pleasant, unpleasant and neutral. 
This Involves the knowledge about 
how the human mechanism works. 
Through assimilation, adaptation, 
accomodation and adjustment to 
new experiences needs are 
achieved. 

The needs are human motives, 
nees for safety, needs for esteem 
and the need to be taken care of 
to survive. Changes In the ego 
defence depends on the individ- 
ual's gaining In sight into his own 
personality difficulties, repress- 
ing unwelcome urges, releasing 
tension and fear gaining rest and 
peace of mind and a new life style. 

Listed below are some holistic 
therapies. 

Herbalism — extracts of sage or 
oil of evening primrose, camomile 
tea. 

Self help — breathing exercises, 
avoidance of trigger foods, such 
as, chocolate snd cheese. Taking 
doses of vitamins Ib a form of self 
help. 

Yoga and Meditation — encou- 
rages relaxation of muscle. spasm 
and Inner awareness. 
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The All nigh ter (PQ-13) Su- 
sanna Hoffs — Trite Ccomedy 
about plight of college girls 
. (Boring), it • . 

Bliiid . Date (PG-1.3) Bruce 
Willis;- Kim Basinger — Lively 
qom?dy - about;, a girl who 
creates pandemonium after 
one drink (Good) 

Burglar . (R). Whoopi Goldberg 
— ; Blarlhg. throwaway, come- 
^yrmystefy that wastes vyhoo- 
ipj'a taleqt (Boring), 

Itxtreme Prejudice (R) Nick 
Nolta : -..'.Texas ranger apd. 

drug .' klqgblp shoot It out op 


The International Club of Dlplo- 
«ti rid ll again, and were very 
faate In being given an 
sorted visit to the King Hussein 
S 8 by Mr Abdul-Karlm 
w-HaIJa of the Ministry of Oc- 
w Territories. The Club mem- 
n received a full briefing on the 
jwbon of the bridge crossing 
k tbs administration of the 
JJSjjon of travellers. All Were 
PJwtfy Interested, especially 
psmo had not been able to vl- 
hto bridge before. 

Jwfl Ihbse who took the trip, 
"we treated to a delicious 
^IheDead Sea Resthouse 
« Cbb President David Whit- 
W, Vice President Ramadhan 
'Secretary Gllberto 
Jwra and Public Relations 61- 
JJwjIan Dabrowskl, aa well 
gwil Bdslr from the Egyptian 
British Embassy Com- 
EJ, 1 ^cretary David Hawkea, 
JJJb &hba88y Third Secretary 
Jtf .Hallehfl, .- Austrian Em- 
vommerolal Councellor 
ffiHotew, Danish Assistant 

H 8l o A,ta , che ' Ha n8 Han- 
Greek First Secretary 
to fl J,.^ u ta | kl8 l . Italian Em- 
Mario Vlnol, Hun- 

^Tu Su Affalrea 
Pol^h Charge D'Affalres 

m . Romanian 

iKggiu Plorin, Czeqh'oalb- 

wvES. 8 ?!® Seoretary 
*iv ^hibaaay 8e- 

n Gw and Yogo- 

rt VuffiLv^^^tetary Jd- 
Such Initiative 
ffi^^ hpth the Club ahd 
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The duo, Yves Gruson and Hussein Al-Masrl 


gement and painting on silk and 
glass. 

The artificial flowers' section 
occupied a considerably large 
area of the exhibition. It Included a 
wide variety of works by students 
attending sixth elementary 
classes to third preparatory 
classes. 

•The large crowds visiting the 
exhibition especially in times after 
Iftar admired the .students' pro- 
ductions very much. Unfortu- 
nately, none of the works exhi- 
bited were put out for - sale. 

One particularly admirable, sec- 
tion of the exhibition was tpe 
painting one. It had a njoe selecr 


Bertorotta. Both Professor Va- 
nlnnl and Dr Bertorotta arrived 
from Italy yesterday to seek the 
final arrangements for a handicraft 
training centre . in Salt. 

This handicrafts training project 
Will be part of the Salt Develop- 
menf Co-operation, and is a dona- 
tion from the Italian government'. 

The project will concentrate 
mainly on ceramics and weaving In 
a drive to relnvlgorate the tradi- 
tional handicraft of Salt. 

■ a The YWCA of. Amman last week 
: held, a reception; to.. '-honour 
..the German youth. group who rep- 


Autogenlc Training — Training in 
relaxation technique which swit- 
ches off the arousal mechanism 
utilizing the power of the mind to 
alter body responses. It Is used to 
relieve disorders such as stress, 
Insomnia, headaches, circulatory 
disorders, heart and blood pres- 
sure problems (trained practi- 
tioners are not easily available). 

Chlnopractlo and Osteopathy — 
both are manipulative therapies 
that focus on mechanical disor- 
ders of the Joints, particularly the 
spine (the person suffers from the 
strain and abnormalities rather 
than the trauma or Inflammation) 
skilled practitioners should be 
Beeked. 

Naturopaphy — prescriptive diets, 
principally fasting, vegetarianism 
and herbal remedies. Each person 
la treated as an Individual with dif- 
ferent needs. 

Homoepathy — It is also based on 
the ability that the body heals It- 
self (in-built recognition). So 
usually It comes from within the 
patient. It Is a dietary and holistic 
psycho-soclai Investigation after 
the evaluation of the general 
health of the patient. This therapy 
Ib suitable for disorders that affect 
more than one body system and Is 
successful In dealing with addic- 
tions, such as alcoholism, and for 
those with allergies or are hyper- 
sensitive to drugs. 


During their visit to Jordan the 
German group visited the coun- 
try's touristic sites. Their tour to 
the Middle East included Egypt, 
Jordan and Syria. 

» * * 

• Dr Donald Whitcomb of the 
Oriental Institute at Chicago Univ- 
ersity, last Monday presented a 
very informative lecture about hie 
recent excavations of the medieval 
Alya city at Aqaba. The lecture 
which attracted a large atten- 
dance of those interested took 
placB at ACOR and was repeated 
for the second time for those who 
missed the first one. 

Those attending seemed to be 
quite absorbed in the lecture, and 
the exhibition. In which the exca- 
vations's foundings were dis- 
played. Among the large atten- 
dance were, H.E the German am- 
bassador to Jordan, Dr Herwlg 
Bartels, British and American am- 
bassadors, Dr Ghazl Blsheh of 
the Department of Antiquities Dr 
Molawyah Ibrahim and Zedan 
Kafafi from the Yarmouk Univers- 
ity, Barbara Good. Rick Roberts 
from the USIS. Guests for the 
evening also included, people from 
Jordan university, the British, Ger-. 
■man and French Archaeological in- 
stitutes, ACOR professors, re- 
sidents and staff. 
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to depict different scenes from ^ 

• Jordan and employ a variety of After weicomlng^ the Qroup^bV 
mean?. This section also had a ; , the .YWQAs_ youth 

• bedouin tent erected. Some . small speech was given by the 
■ stodents Jn their national- cob- YWCA youth commlftBe a ohalr- 

fumes were sitting inside painting, . man Mr.FoUad Rihanl, explalhjnfl. 

In t(ila exhibition, 

,. young artist which the .Star had . .■ g r0U p and the lpcalS .to raise 
,• prey foualy, run art article on, . nao que gti 0 ria find, - answers ln. ‘ ex- 
.-> •the chartdb to .display her Jjrfoj to -;.Jhange^ Views ..about ■ eagh 
^•talents for i the first time in hpr life. . kuntry’s habits and cultures,. 
. The wprkfi of Hevln were well , ; { ha attendahoe who^en- , 

rAr'dli/orl 'hu 'ulRltOrfi. -ai/anlnrt atrimOBOhSre - 
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• Under the patronage of Hla 
Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hasban the French Cultural Cen- 
tre and Amman Baccalaureate 
.-.School, present mus|p for lute and 
bud by Hussein ' Al-Masrl . and 
Yves :Gru son. \ 

. The concert on' 20 May at 9:00 
pm at the ABS will be an encoun- 
ter of two personalities, two In- 
struments and two repertoires. 

: Hussein Al-Masrl, an' Egyptian 
Jutlst educated In Paris plays the 
oud. •; " •' '.V 

Yves Qruson. a, guitarist! and a ’ 
great French specialist, of the lute 
repsrtpry , and Its lnierpretallort 
plays the derivative of the oud, the 
lutB, Which was an aristoor^tfc In- 
strument during the 18th century - 
In Europe, a symbol qf refinement ; 
end aenSubus pleasure. ■ ' 

: , Tickets tor the concert ,-apon-; 
sored by Lufthansa and Jer- 
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The Fast 

IT WAS a wild experience, 
‘Wild' In the real teen-age 
sense because sitting around 
with your feat up on the 
: table with your dirty, torn 
jeans, coloured wooden 
beads' copper bracelets 
and leather earrings couldn’t 
be called anything else. Un- , 
less, of course you read the 
translated versions of Jane ; 
Austen In Spanish, Italian or 
Portuguese. Which wasn't < 
our case. We read (paat 
tense) the absurdists like ; 
Shakespeare and Beckett. 

The mediterranean sun 
flickered above and we were 
all in a kind of daze, a le- 
thargy brought on by my Mu- 
slim mysticism which had or- : 
upted from one misapplied 
' sentence uttered the day be- 
. fore over a sizzling paella: . 

'It's all a state of mind, you 
know'. . . x : 

And they were all Into that, ; 
having gate-crashed the mo- 
vies to watch 'Being There’. 
'It's all a state of mind, they 
mechanically echoed as they : 

! were filed Into police cars. 

I wasn't really Into being 
conciously clever, but I made : 

; a mistake that day and had 
clearly been so. It was the 
. first day of Ramadhan and 
even the European papers ; 

. said so, so they all took up 
the discussion. 

I merely stated: 'It's a suf- 
fering concomitance, a syn- •; 

1 chronlzed collective aplrl- ; 

■ tuallty' (I had only recently ' 

. read Hesse and believed Im- 
plicitly In siddhartlsm. Years ; 
later, Milan Kupdera would . 
/ tell me Just what went 
■•j wrong). 

They all wowed the idea . 
and vowed to try It. That !, 
brought us to the occidental i 
cafb where we sat, feet prop- - 
ped up on empty table, : 
waiter In a state of agitation. ; 

'If you don't order, do me a 
favour and leave'. 

We stayed put, consumed by >. 
our fasting mysticism, our I 
:■ ‘psychic oneness', our cosy ■ 
Insensibility. I 

Our suspended dynam-- 1 
v Ism would last and ada- ; r 
quately fulfill (ha dawn to 
. dusk fast, even though, we * 
were thrown out from all the v 

* sidewalk caffis and ended up r 
i lying on a salty beach, mar- . 

! tyred and haloed by their un- I. 
. grateful. Insensitive coun-.' 
i'.tryman.. . 

- 'Drurtkardal' a .petite old ? 
. v lady had squalled on her af- : 

' 1 ternoon walk ' vvlth her-- 
.poodle. -i 

'Madame', someone had r 
- stood up to explain, *we are ' 
.: faatlng. , ..abstalnlng; front all ? 

* pleasure. How could you call : 

■; us drunkards? ; , 

.'^.Seconds: Idler, ‘ :he fal!,>ln s'; 
; - faint, flat , over the, send; 

waves, a nd ; th e cjr uef senora ■ ; 
. h'uihphsd on.- ..-j';' 

V Dusk ' came /at 9:21. We 
„ •. j ete, now Infury.nowln mod-. 

' ..eratigni but : . always- ; Ip. 
’■ .» alienee) mindful of our, for- 
mar oheriesa; "fdrgoUlhg it, 
•; J*. remembering H again. ; 

■ ** • Our- quixotic orcfsal ended' 

) \ end; the ; psycjio biological 
L *i.mibr$in , p>wouid' 1 aoon slowly 

- : ■ - ■■ ;i:V;'V ' . 
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Education under 
Israeli occupation 


By Dr Abdel-Qader Yassine 

Special to The Star 

MANY PALESTINIANS on the 
West Bank believe that the next 
great battle-ground in the conflict 
with the Israeli authorities is likely 
to be the campuses of the three 
main West Bank universities — 
Bethlehem, Birzeit near Ramallah 
and An-Najah University in Na- 
blus, wrote Washington Post 
correspondent Edward Walsh on 5 
March 1987. 

The weapons of war deployed 
against the universities are not the 
F-16 and the phosphorous bomb, 
but they may be even more effec- 
tive in liquidating the Palestinian 
educational institutions. The Israeli 
offensive against schools and un- 
iversities is clearly a part of the 
larger strategy. The former Israeli 
Chiaf-of-Slaff. General Rafael Ei- 
tan expressed the strategy bluntly 
when he said: "When we have 

The universities bring toge- 
ther students from throu- 
ghout the occupied territo- 
ries working against an Is- 
raeli tide that seeks to Iso- 
late Palestinians from each 
other and from their land. 

settled the land, all the Arabs will 
be able to do is to scurry around 
like doped croaches in a bottle”. 

Rather than ERan’s statement 
being the crude expression of an 
individual's dementia, it is the 
blueprint being followed by the Is- 
raeli government to encircle, frag- 
ment and "neutralize" the Pales- 
tinian population. 

Higher education, however, 
stands firmly in the way of Israeli 
plans to ' cockroachize" the 
Palestinians. The universities bring 
together students from throughout 
the occupied territories, working 
against an Israeli tide that seeks 
to Isolate Palestinians from each 
other and from their land. The un- 
iversities equip persons to articu- 
late their people's situation and 
national demands to the Inter- 
national community. 

In addition, community servfce 
programme provide students with 
an opportunity to integrate educa- 
tional and social goals and present 
the people with viable alternatives 
to the military occupation. 

Pressure against the universi- 
ties Intensified with a crackdown 
during the 1981-82 academic year 
under the rule of "civilian adminis- 
trator, Menahem Mllson. Measu- 
res such se the closure of the un- 
iversities for prolonged periods of 
time signalled the possibility of 
■ permanent closure. 

The past year haB been marked 
by less dramatic though equally (If 
not more) noxfous actions against 
the schools and universities. 
Despite Israeli statements to the 
contrary, acting Birzeit Univers- 
ity President Gabi Baramki an- 
nounced, "this academic year we 
were told that the, military authori- 
ties will implement Military Order 
854 to. the letter." 

Military Order 854 was issued in 
July 1980,. but then was put on 
hold for two years. In August 
; 1982, they begad implementing 
one of its provisions. Every 
student from Jerusalem and Gaza 
was required to obtain written per- 
mission from the military adminis- 
tration to study at' the university. 

In September, 1982 the: Israeli 
Defence Forces (IpF) presented a 
statement Jor k signet 6te by all 
foreign passport holders . It was a 
declaration which committed the 
signatory riot '(o provide any direct 
or indirect support to the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) or 
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any group deemed hostile to the 
state of Israel. The text was ot- 
tached to the Work Permit Appli- 
cation. 

This move came after the PLO 
evacuation of Beirut and was 
widely seen by Palestinians and 
many foreign observers in the oc- 
cupied territories as an attempt to 
undermine the PLO's leadership 
and promote divisions between 
Palestinians living under occupa- 
tion and those living outside 
Palestine. Professors refused to 
sign, and the Israelis expelled 
dozens of faculty members, most 
of them Palestinians. The Israeli 
authorities ordered the rest to 
stop teaching. 

One tangible result ol this new 
requirement has been the disrup- 
tion of classes. The university ad- 
ministrations had to reshuffle sch- 
edules and enlarge class sizes, in 
Hebron, the four-member Eng- 
lish department of Hebron Univ- 
ersity was ordered to stop teach- 
ing. An-Najah University suffered 
the loss of twenty- eight profess- 
ors in the space of a single 
semester. One faculty member ex- 
plained, "The Israelis want to des- 
troy the universities or reduce 
them to mediocrity without having 
to close them officially." 

international pressure on the Is- 
raeli authorities was tremendous, 
but died down after 22 November 
1982, when the wording of the 
(ext was slightly altered. Neither 
the students and nor the faculty 
have yet accepted this text. 

An-Najah University was parti- 
cularly affected by the new order. 
An-Najah also faced several unof- 
ficial closures.' Last year when the 
IDF placed roadblocks at the en- 

Each of the major universi- 
ties was closed at some 
point during the past year. 
High schools, secondary and 
elementary schools are sub- 
ject to equally harsh treat- 
ment with frequent closures 
and detention of student s. 

trance to the University and syste- 
matically denied access to 
students and faculty members. 
ON 4 June 1980, the university 
was shut down for three months 
following a student demonstration 
and clashes with the army on the 
anniversary of the Israeli invasion 
of Lebanon. 

Each of the major universities 
was closed at some point during 
the past year. While the universi- 
ties command more international 
attention, high schools, secondary 
and elementary schools are sub- 
ject to equally harsh treatment 
with frequent closures, arbitrary 
dismissal of faculty, and frequent 
detention of students. In all, 
twenty schbolS were shut down 


during the past year. Hebron Po- 
lytechnic, Rawda Technical High' 
School, Mazuz al Masri, and Qadrl 
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graduating. Over this past year 
187 students were arrested be- 
fore and during exams. 

On 14 June the end of the past 
academic year, was also marked 
by a new escalation ol Israeli 
pressure. The Israeli officer in 
charge of education in the occu- 
pied territories issued a brief cir- 
cular outlining new restrictions for 
West Bank teachers. These new 
orders, which one educator 
termed 'very dangerous', forbid 
teachers from contacting the me- 
dia or publishing in the press with- 
out prior approval by “authorized 
personnel". Teachers are prohi- 
bited from editing or co-editing 
any periodical, signing memoranda 
opposing the 'civil administration', 
standing for election in any institu- 
tion, engaging in political activity 
or expressing support for any poli- 
tical party. 

A potentially crippling provision 
bans teachers from working out- 
side school hours or entering into 
business deals. Given their annual 
salaries and the Israeli inflation 
rate, many teachers had to have 
second jobs just to make ends 
meet. 

The new regulations are likely to 
accelerate erosion of quality 
eduatlon in the occupied territo- 
ries. The difficulties faced by the 
universities are compounded by 
the lack of jobs In the Israeli- con- 
trolled West Bank economy. The 
high level of unemployment among 
skilled graduates drives many high 
school students into the 'Arab 
slave market even before they 
enter a university. 

Many young men, especially In 
the impoverished Gaza Strip, are 
finding it hard to Justify spending 
four years and tuition money to- 
ward a degree that will land them 
a ]ob in an Israeli construction 
company. 

Dr Samir Katbe, the head of the 
Council of Higher Education on 
the West Bank, acknowledged In a 
recent Interview that part of the 
unemployment problem was the 
result of lack of planning on the 
part of the universities. According 
to Katbe, the Council of Higher 
Education is completing a study 
that will evaluate current program- 
mes at the universities and recom- 

Palesllnlan universities have 
steadily gained International 
support, partially from Eu- 
ropean institutions, profess- 
ors and studept groups. 


mend curriculum changes that will 
better respond to the needs of the 
Palestinian economy. 

Palestinian Universities liave 
steadily gained International sup- ' 
port, particularly from European 
institutions, professors ' and 
student groups. Within ' Israel, a 
small but vocal opposition to the 
Tuqan High School were all closed government policies towards the 
for a period of two months. In late universities haB emerged. 

August 1980, 180 teachers, prin- „ Tha i 

clpals, and education advisors In 0 Jf h r8 p ! TiU 6 , B Jl. 80 J 
the West Bank were ordered to f h a D rity L h ,, U D nl ^ erslty 
stop working, and another : 120 > ■ ^ AM , 

teachers were transferred out of SlSSRJSS. i , ?Jj 8U8 °, 
their teaching posts to schools In ® 

remote areas. The opening of gov- p0rt !u " 

ernment schools was delayed four o n L°I H h i 0 

lime, in the second semester, (some have resulted^ 

• The I6sa of classroom time par- ad well as clashes with the IDF), 


ticularly affects students who alt 
for the tawjihi (high school) examl : 
nations In the summer. This test Is 
administered only once a year and 
Its successful: .completion lava 
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Finance , busine ss & economy 

Shidiyeh phosphate due in 1988 r 
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Peres, at the Israeli cabinet meeting Wednesday 

Peres asks for break up of 
coalition government 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM (AP) — A divided Israeli cafoa 
reached a deadlock on a proposed Middle East peace confer- 
ence Wednesday, and Foreign Minister Shimon Peres asked 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir to break up the coalition govern- 
ment. 

Shamir rejected the demand, 9aying "The national unity g«- 
ernment can and must continue to govern". Immediately site 
the meeting, Peres postponed his trip to Washington, which ta 
been scheduled for Inter Wednesday. Both leaders Bumnww 
their party colleagues to emergency meetings. 

Without the backing of Shamir's right-wing Likud bloc. Pew 
does not have the necessary parliamentary support to w 
new elections. Peres indicated that he would seek support troro 
smaller parties in the 120-member parliament. 

The 31 -month-old partnership between Likud and Peres JJ 
ist Labour Party was In the midst of Its most severe cr as, - 
both sides sharply divided over a peace plan which calls tor 
International peace conference on the Middle East. 

Moshe Dayan agreed on peace 
conference In 1977, says Aba Eban 

• Knesset Foreign and Security Committee Chalrman^®f 
stated that Moshe Dayan ngruod to nn lnternBti°nai p 
ference In 1977, when ho was n foreign minister 
ernment. Then Ebon nddod that Dayan had also j ag 

viet and US participation in the conlurence "ou 
' conditions, and was ready to moot with any Pa’ 08 ' 
aentatives. 

Israeli defence minister 
criticizes extreme movement 

• Defence Minister Yitzhak Robin strongly cr |J|[^J3 $ 
Imonlm extrema movement, nnd aald that w ^ 
against Arab Inhabitants of Qalqilya wil P r0 . m ?L 

: Ists" to pursue acts of vlolonce against Israe ■ ‘ J . ihwart^ 

£ ister added that Gush Emonim members are i tryint ’ 

:J hamper any peace efforts aimed at solving the at 
■ flict. 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN (Star) ■— the Jordan Pho- 
sotiate Mines Company (JPMC) 
Jipecls to have tenders for most 
components of phase one of the 
Shidiyeh mining project, including 
. wo draglines, mining equipment 
[ad handling facilities, issued be- 
I lore the end ol June. 

The company expects to have 
prfuclion at a rate of 600,000 
wre9 per year underway by late 
1988 using traditional equipment 
■ji lo have the draglines opera- 
’onai by March 1089. 

A World Bank team will be in 
]ddan from 12-25 May for nego- 
'iions on a 25 million loan for the 
VO million first phase. JPMC 
•raging director Wasef Azar an- 
gles considerable supller fin- 
?«on the equipment which, he 
- 3,5. will be an important factor in 
1 re choice of suppliers. A decision 
<3 also taken at the JPMC art- 
's S general meeting recently to 
: ‘crease the company's equity 


capital by JD 10 million, which will, 
says Azar. produce cash receipts 
ot around JD 25 million for the 
company. 

Preliminary work at Shidiyeh, 
which is estimated to have pho- 
sphate reserves of at least one 
thousand million tonnes, has be- 
gun already and Rumania's Rome 
Electro now has a JD 450,000 
contract for the supply and install- 
ation of steel towers and fittings 
and the installation ot conductors 
and insulators (to be suplied by 
the Jordan Electricity Authority) 
for 72 kilomteres of 132 KV trans- 
mission line for the site. Contracts 
for the supply of transformers and 
switchgear equipment for the Shi- 
diya electricity supply ere now 
under consideration. 

A second phase for the project, 
mostly involving the installation of 
beneficiation equipment to allow 
for the exploitation of differing 
levels and qualities of phosphate, 
will be carried out at a cost of 
around $130 million to bring pro- 
duction up to three million tonnes 


per year by 1990. Further WB 
bank is expected for phase two. 
Work on the project Is being timed 
to ensure that Jordan's overall 
phosphate production level Is 
maintained as the deposits at Al 
Hassa and Al Abyad mines are 
gradually depleted. 

JPMC's phosphate sales in 
1986 reached 6.2 million tonnes, 
an increase of 1 2.8 per cent over 
the previous year's total, and were 
valued at JD 72.4 million. The 
company also sold 558,890 ton- 1 
nes of fertilizer at a value of JD 
26.4 million. Profits for the year 
reached JD 3.91 million. 

The company has also com- 
pleted technical feasibility studies 
on two joint venture projects, one 
with India and I he other with 
Russia, for phosphoric acid plants 
to be located at Aqaba. Both 
projects would be geared to long 
term supply agreements but im- 
plementation will depend on their 
economic feasibility. Mr Azar does 
not anticipate their establishment 
before the early 1990’s. 


Zarqa Basin consultancy signed 


Two Palestinians detained for six months 


without^ 


published advertisements In Israeli 
dailies, and conducted teach-ins 
on the topic, 


. agmimsierea oniy once a year ana • - • l|WWl _ QM . a ,. ' 

its successful: .completion le,l * : -fa hA 

prerequisite to attending Arab. dn- '. JjLrf ' jf=SjL- !?£. pTahtedi/*m .-Ltfie 

' ’ {varsities. The authorities have, Ha- \ SS&SiSSftS a Si£ a * , B*fri the 
rasaed students bv detalnlna htah i .Weat BanK ahd Gaza this Iq no 


rassed students *by jdetalnlng high 
school, senlpre dqilriq the exami- 
nation period; This forces them to 
repeat another school year before 


h . .west bank- J anq Gaza thlsMql no 
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OCCUPIED JERUSALEM (AP) — The army Monday j 
Palestinians detained for six months without trial r 
they stoned civilian vehicles, the military said. ^ ^ 

The detainees, Nidal Naim Muhammad Abu Mrarji^,,. 
Imad Muhammad Saleh Daoud, 18, are from , o ®j >0 cc#tf 
fugee camp on the outskirts of Bethlehem In tne 
West Bank. m 

Palestinian leaders said last month that since J0 ■ ^ stf 
tlnlans have been detained for six months wtjio « ^ { t 

. "administrative detentions" are permitted under en* ^ 
gufatfons passed by the British rulers of Paw® ' hiatus 
Israel resumed the practice In 1985 after a wj-V J ^ 09 t M 
cause of a resurgence In antl-laraell attacks in 
and the Gaza Strip. 

US officials to prevent dismantling . 

Israeli government ^ ^ 

• Political sources In Jerusplern and 
the JJS administration is danvlnged that ther_ } The 
chance for a peaceful settlement In the mw jjgtwe 6 ^ 

, ces added ' that US Officiate ate trying to oMiitlon IT , 
ijartd ShamjR to prevent ing dismantling ot t ; 

Ill' .. , 


’’MAN — A joint venture of Aua- 
ti'a's SAGRIC International and 
local Jouzy and Partners has 
: wed a JO2.0 million contract for 
, KSuRancy services for the 
;i£fca River Basin Project sub- 
1 -Wt 1. It is the first of a number 
ilconlracts In a JD 32.194 million 
Mgramme to tackle problems of 
w erosion and land degradation 
,0 develop proper land use 
'fm in the 825,499 dunum 
H'.er Zarqa Catchment area. 

project has three com- 
[rfents or sub-projects. Sub- 
■K.«l 1 is concerned with all pri- 
owned lands, excluding prl- 
^-MorMts and will cost an es- 
, sed JD 21.264 million. Sub- 
2 is lor forest development 
■ reserves on govern- 
^ lands and privately owned 
.7®- will coal JD 4.661 

rt!"? sub-projecl 3 will deal 
'fjnn protection along the 

at a cost of JD2.198 
: t Z-* further JD 4.007 million 

l 'lar5S n, , on establishment 
^ Central Project Admlnlstra- 

'f'lll Introduce a new 
fJrJ" I® the solution of prob- 
ttSiH 01 er08ion a nd sustaln- 
StS U8e t0 Jor dan. Proper 
wj? . Proflrammes will be 

HaSinrti°Ii a , f8rm hy Ifirm ba- 

^S^t a L ,flrmer3 wl11 8l0n 

,; 5Si i! h h he Project adml- 

%aml 0 8bo °afi a suitable 
?rry It out. with 
technical support from 


the projects extension service. 

It is expected that some 65 per 
cent of the areas 5,700 farm fami- 
lies will become involved in the 
project which should ensure both 
a reduction in the rate of soil ero- 
sion and land degradation and an 
improvement in farm Incomes. 

Financing for the project Is be- 
ing provided by a number of agen- 
cies as follows — government of 
Jordan, JD 5.9 million. Kuwait 
Fund for Economic Development, 
JD 8.6 million, Arab Fund for So- 
cial and Economic Development, 
JD 0.1 million, Saudi Fund for 
Development, JD 3.4 million, Isla- 
mic Bank for Development JD 2.0 
and the government of We9t Ger- 
many JD 2.2. million Participating 
farmers will also contribute to the 
costs. 


The terms of reference for con- 
sultancy and technical services 
for sub-project 2 are now ready 
and work should be implemented 
within the next two months, prob- 
ably with technical staff from the 
Forestry Department and the 
West Germany's GTZ. The con- 
sultant for sub-project 2 will then 
prepare terms of reference for the 
sub-project 3 consultancy tenders 
which will be open to Arab consul- 
tants as leading partners in joint 
venture with foreign companies. 


The overall project is due to run 
until 1993 and should be a starting 
point for conservation work throu- 
ghout Jordan's rainfed agricultural 
areas.(The star will present a fuller 
account of the project in next 
week's paper) 
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AMMAN (Star) — The Indus- 
trial Development Bank (IDB) 
has begun receiving applica- 
tions for short term loans 
from small handicraft and tr- 
ade enterprises on the Occu- 
pied West Bank and In Gaza. 

The European Economic 
Commission (EEC) Is provid- 
ing two million ECU’s for a 
revolving fund which will bs 
administered by the IDB In 
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co-operation with the Cairo 
Amman Bank In Nablus. 
Loans of a maximum of JD 
4000 will be available for up 
to five years for small enter- 
prises with an Investment va- 
lue of no more than JD 
10,000. A spokesman for the 
IDB says that the bank has 
no Intention of providing 
loans from Its own funds. 

(PAD) 
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Wadi Saqra, Tel: 832831 

Mahatta Str., Tel: 651073 
Universal Auto Centra, 
University Rd., 


• TENDER NO. 8/87. Supply of water metres for The 
Water Authority. Tender documents are available at the au- 
thority for JD 200. Closing date: 20 June 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 26/87. Supply of paper and printing mat- 
erials for Varmouk University. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the university for JD 10. Closing date: 6 June 1 987. 

SUPPLY OF a station wagon for Abu Nusair municipality. 
Tender documents are available at the municipality for JO 
10. Closing date: 18 May 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 22/87. Supply of Furniture for the Univ- 
ersity of Jordan. Tender documents are available at the un- 
iversity for JD 10. Closing date: 8 June 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF light units for Al Baqoorah village council. 
Tender documents are available at the village council for JD 
5. Closing date; 17 May 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF a dumper truck for Eln Al Basha municipal- 
ity. Tender documents are available at the municipality for 
JD 10. Closing date: 18 May 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 10/87. Construction of a water reservoir 
at Al Walah station. Tender documents are available at Min- 
istry ot Agriculture of for JD 10. Closing date: 20 May 
1987. 

• SUPPLY OF 45 garbage containers for Rusayfah munl- 
clpa Ity. Tender documents are available at the municipality 
for JD 10. Closing date: 19 May 1987. 

.. • TENDER NO. 10/87. Establishment of a sports hall at 
Urn Waraqah Al Ansaryah School in Madaba. Tender do- 
cumentB are available at the Ministry of Education for JD 
50. Closing date: 21 May 1987. 

e * T E J£ E ? ! y, ?-J 1/87, Establishment of a sports hall at 
School In Al Mafraq. Tender documents are 
available at the Ministry of Education for JD 50. Closing 
date: 21 May 1987. 

at*A| T o^h R «Il»' U i 87 ' Conatru f t,on of a school building 
n 9 a fh 8h i?, re , a ,“" Amman. Tender documents are avaiU 

21 * V Educat,on ,or JD 50 - Closing date: 

• TENDER NO. 20/87. Improvement of Baqa-Abu Nsalr 
road. Tender documents are available at Balqaa Governor- 
ate Tenders Committee for JD 15. Closing date: 17 May 
1987. 

• TENDER NO. 5/87. Construction of buildings for The 
Royal Engineering Force Directorate . Tender documents are 
available at the directorate for JD 15. Closing date: 3 June 
1987. 

• SUPPLY OF light units for Yabla municipality — Bani Ki- 
nanah area. Tender documents are available at the munici- 
pality for JD 5. Closing date: 20 May 1987. 

• TENDER NO 28/87. Supply of a word processing printer 
for The Ministry of Education. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the ministry for JD 1. Closing date: 20 May 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF a garbage dumper truck for Eln Al Basha mu- 
nicipality. Tender documents are available at the municipal- 
ity for JD 10. Closing date: 18 May 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 59/87. Supply of window type air condi- 
tioners for The Jordan Electricity Authority. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the authority for JO S. Closing 
date: 3 June 1987. 
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Banking on banks 

THE ISSUE of the bankB 1 role In economic revival Is arous- 
ing Interest ell over the world. Banks feel, however, that 
this debate Ib not going In their favour. Governments which 
are caught In the squeeze of their own promises find in 
banks a popular target. 

When the economic situation goes poor, many people In 
distress fall under the Bpell of 'money illusion'. They think 
that cash Is the most cherished asset. Why? They see rolls 
of banknotes exchange hands at the banks, they believe 
that the banks have got It all. 

In defence of their own Interests, banks keep reminding 
the public that the money they have in their vaults Is not 
their own; they are simply custodians. Sure, but they are 
custodians with almost unlimited freedom to utilize depo- 
sits. Even banks themselves should not stretch this ‘'cus- 
todian” argument too far. 

In 1955, two economists named Garley and Shaw, deve- 
loped the thesis that bank’s role grows with the growth in 
the market and that financial Intermediation is the sure 
saving-investment link. That theory was hailed and pro- 
moted by bankers because It provided a convenient theore- 
tical elegance to their existence. 

Moreover, bankB say that their role Is passive. In other 
words, they are Influenced by the economic tides more than 
they cause change In real (not monetary) factors. Well, this 
maybe true to some extent, yet banka In a country like Jor- 
dan, and In periods of recession, should play more than a 
passive role. 

While we try to urge banks to play a bigger role, we must 
remember, for our own Interest, that banks can take only so 
much. If we put them In a catch-22 situation, we all stand 
to lose. Banks are dismayed and they do not know what to 
expect. When a government, desperate to recycle idle cash, 
1 b content to apply pressure without finding proper outlets, 
all they can hope to get Is a flow of hot air. 

The govern men t-bank8 tango must be a partnership 
dance. Otherwise, the beautiful music will be playing for a 
fist fight. 
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Colombia joins coal kings 


By Richard Lapper 

Speciol fo The Slar 

BOGOTA. Colombia — A controv- 
ersial $ 3 billion mining project, the 
biggest of its kind in Latin Am- 
erica. has catapulted Colombia 
into the major league of world coal 
exporters just three years aflei 
starting operations. 

Output at E! Cerrejon open-cast 
mine in the remote north-east de- 
partment for La Guajira is ex- 
pected to reach a record nine mill- 
ion tons this year, worth about 
$280 million in exports. 

With domestic demand already 
met from existing mines — the 
country’s coal reserves are es- 
timated at 4.100 million tonnes — 
virtually all El Cerrejon output is 
being sold abroad. 

Colombia’s total exports this 
year are expected to be between 
8.8 million end 9.5 million tonnes, 
up from three million tonnes in 
1985 — firmly establishing the 
country as the world s fifth biggest 
exporter behind Auslralja, South 
Africa, the United States and Po- 
land. 

Colombia already has leapfrog- 
ged over Canada in the top six. 

El Cerrejon. jointly owned by the 
state-controlled coat corporation 
Carbones de Colombia (Carbocol) 
and Intercor. a subsidiary of the 
giant multinational Exxon, began 
operations in 1984 amid controv- 
ersy over massive investment at a 
time of depressed world coal 
prices. 

First-year output from the 
mine’s 147-square mile (380 sq 
km) northern zone was 800,000 
tonnes. Increasing to 5.1 million 
tonnes by 1986 as production got 
into gear. 

According to zone manager Enr- 
ique Avalos, production is targeted 
to reach 15 million tonnes by 
1991. 

Avalos Is optimistic about the 
project's viability and believes It is 


competitive despite the fJoop de- 
cline in world prices sinrt* the 
mine’s inception in the- 1970s. 

Cost per tonne is mound $30. 
he said, only slightly above I ho 
current market price and tin 'low- 
est in the world outside South 
Africa. 

According to financ.- director 
Ivan Dnza Almondan-s. unit c.osls 
eventually could lie tnmmod even 
furlhei. and "with a minimal margi- 
nal investment." production could 
be boosted to 25 million tonnes a 
year. 

This opportunity lessons thr im- 
pact of a production halt in Ihu 
project’s central zone. 

Following a sleep plunge m 
world prices in 1984. llu* govern- 
ment cancelled production cun- 
tract which had been taken iip by 
a consotrnini of private Colom- 
bian and Spanish companies. 

Production is now concentrated 
in the northern zone, where last 
year's output was achieved desp- 
ite minor production problems and 
adverse weather. 

This year, removal of a sand de- 
posit within the mine will increase 
overheads, but project officials 
say output should be unaffected. 

Cost of removing an estimated 
12 million square meters of sand 
is put al $70 million, and will take 
five years. 

Despite fierce market competi- 
tion from export leaders Australia 
and South Africa, which now sell 
at $25 and $22 a tonne respec- 
tively. Carbocol claims to have 
made progress In its own sales ef- 
forts; 

Carbocol presidonl Oscar Mejia 
Vallejo recently headod a mnrkol- 
ing mission to Europe and the Far 
East, where 91 per cent of current 
sales are concentrated. 

Danish company Elsam. which 
last year signed a conlrHCl to luiy 
two million tons of coal a yuar. is 


the project's leading custom \ 

Despite fhe buoyancy of 
production and marketing ^ 
spechyes. argument conli * 
Colombia over the project',?' 
tfim viability. V |6Clst i 

Controversy centers on » 
Imavy debt incurred by CartJ, 
Project’s 

development. the most 
components of which were 
iji.tdiiKj of Puerto Bolivar as a c- 
nbbuan Sea outlet to the « A 
;, nd a 93-mile (150 km) sine'- 
track railroad to the port. 

Catbocol's total debt is Si at-, 
ion. equivalent to 83 per centd.r 
assets in the project. 

Alihough 60 per ml of c. 
debt is in the form of "sotl'ot-- 
its. mostly linked to imports olci 
piltil equipment Irom the ih:=: 
States. West Germany. Canjj.' 
Japan and Britain. Dan %• 
Clares admits the debt-equity r*r.: 
is higher than originally planed 

It means debt service <„ 
amount lo $48 million in 
lion and $ 130 million interest. 
1987, which will eat into eshrft: 
export earnings ot $280 milFon ~ 
and implies need for a heliy gs- 
ornmeril subsidy 

But Daza Almendares k: 
"When the decision to invest v.:> 
taken, projec lions of future 
prices were so optimistic fa! 1 
Carbocol had no! taken a 50 p? 
cent participation It would ti: 
been viewed as count- 
productive 

"Everything depends tm n 
moment when the decision *= 
lakon. If Hie government hads.y 
gcfstwl. sav. 70 per cent JKv 
and 30 per cent local parfopak 
there would have been a w* 
popular reaction. 

"The political readies 
such that no other dfldwi** 
possible" 


World’s leading coal exporters 
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(million tons) 
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Australia 

37.4 

40.6 

430 

South Africa 

39.8 

■10.6 

30.0 

United States 

19.0 

20.0 

20.0 

Poland 

13.6 

12.5 

12.5 

Colombia 

3.0 

6.1 

B.O 

Canadia 

4.9 

4.3 

5.8 


Source: Carbocol 


Arabia’s ‘yuppies’ attract interest 
from Arab and UK investors 


By Roderick Smith 
Star UK Correspondent 

LONDON — Arab and British In- 
stitujlons are exploring joint ven- 
tures to attract investment capital 
from burgeoning numbers of 
professional and - managerial 
nationals in the Gulf. 

"It is a market a lot of people 
are looking at,. “Ken Emery, the 
marketing and development man- 
ager with Save and Prosper told 
me. . . 

The Interest in the Arab- Gulfs 
"Young upwardly mobile profess- 
ionals' 1 — : thfllr 'Western' equivale- 
nts are, known as Yuppies — - has 
beeri -' brought about by several 
'factors. 

The six Arab Gulf countries — 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, the 
. United Arab Emirates, Qatar end 
• the Sultanate of .Oman — have 


spent as estimated $64 billion on 
training nationals to take over key 
posts. Western Institutions, con- 
sequently, have found the flow of 
funds from expatriates have in- 
creasingly diminished as they re- 
turn home. 

Meanwhile Arab banks, includ- 
ing some based In London, have 
cautiously been exploring ways to 
recruit a wider private client base. 
This Is because areas ol activity, 
such as financing construction 
projects, have reduced now that to 
region's basic Infrastructure is 
largely complete. 

Mr Emery Baid: "The biggest 
problem for the UK Institutions in 
exploring the professional and 
managerial market is that, al- 
though many nationals have 
- received education In the west, 
most still look to local distribution 
when Investing and that means 


banks in their own a*** 
-There are a mjnig ^ 
ions taking P ,a ^ on uil 1 

and UK inslttutton 
proaches to Ns 
aware of any tn a 
to fruition." we 

He added: "W® .. 

discussions oursel • \ 

The market^ 
could take sojj 11 are st« ' 
vestment vehicles ^ , h0 4 

especially mana9 el ^ 
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However Mr se t JP.f r; 
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By Ahmad Shaker 

c The British government 
has approved of the ass- 
ignment of Dr Albert Bu- 
trus as the Kingdom's am- 
bassador to London. Dr 
Butru8 was formerly pre- 
sident of the Royal Scien- 
tific Society. 

• The Prime Ministry has 
requested the Ministry of 
Finance to draw lists of 
financial obligations due 
on the government for 
contractors and entre- 
preneurs so that they can 
be paid In the near future. 
The prime ministry has 
also requested the esta- 
blishment of three-year 
plan to pay compensation 
to owners of lands and 
real- estate appropriated 
by the government. The 
total sum allocated for 
this compensation amoun- 
ts to JD 30 million. 

i Minister of Planning Dr 
Taher Kanan will go to 
London next month to 
Hold talks with British offi- 
cials regarding eco- 
nomic co-operation be- 
tween Jordan and the Un- 
ited Kingdom. 

i The value of aid the 
Kingdom will receive to 
- support the develop- 
ment plan In the Occupied 
Territories has until now 
Amounted to $ 50 million 
: most of offered by Wes- 
tern countries. 

• Contacts are underway 
w expand the routes of 
The National Maritime co. 

: » Include Scandinavian 
; porta. 

I 

| : • Contacts are being car- 
with the OPEC Fund 
i ™ obtain a $5 million loan 
, .to finance the Aqaba 
j Thermal Power Station 
i Project. 

! whirl! 8 * 8 1 P r °i ect8 In 
trig til Jordanian expa- 
f may participate, 

• no less than six per 
y guaranteed profits, 

nlan Th fl mi! ollow,n0 Jorda - 
ambassadors are to 

■ff' Jamal Khotat - 

• Abu 8 ' ^u 0 £, Kha mrna8h _ 

Chln? al H A ! 
j T *tarah - Turkey. 
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Latin America lags in water services 


WASHINGTON — This is the 
seventh year of the International 
Water Decade. But, for most 
countries of Latin America, the UN 
decade never even started, says 
Robert Plcclotto, Director of 
Projects In the World Bank's Latin 
America and Caribbean Region. 

"The goal was complete coverage 
with safe water and sanitation by 
the year 1990, Unfortunately, If 
present trends continue, the gap 
between needs and achievement 
will continue to grow, and some of 
the countries of the region may 
see lower service levels by 1990." 

This setback, he adds, has im- 
portant public health dimensions. 


can cities, and the paucity of ser- 
vices In rural areas is another 
striking phenomenon. 

For example, In Ecuador, Infant 
mortality varies from five in the 
wealthy areas of Quito to 200 In 
the poorest rural areas. 

"The challenge to decision- 
makers In the water supply and 
waste disposal sector is twofold," 
comments Mr Plcciotto. "It Is to 
Improve the quality, efficiency and 
fairness of existing services, and 
to plan, design and fund a major 
expansion of services. 

The present challenge facing 


"When a rural dweller is taken III, it ® r r JT«r»S er8 vn Q ^H n An S r !? 

Is an Individual misfortune. But, J® J9 

when an urban dweller falls sick, It LX*? 3 »ho SJfS 

can be the start of an epidemic." the needa of the n0Xt Operation. 


About 144 million people — or 
38 per cent of Latin America's po- 
pulation — are not connected to 
clean water systems, and this fig- 
ure can be expected to Increase 
between now and the year 2000 
as the urban population grows. 

Over the past 30 years, most 
Latin American countries have 
achieved considerable progress In 
human longevity — from 65 to 67 
years. 

They have also reduced Infant 
mortality about 50 per cent, and 
Improved diets and availability of 
medical care as well as expanding 
basic services, Including clean 
water and sanitation. 

Quality 

But, the regional distribution and 
quality of basic services "leaves a 
lot to be desired," Bays Mr Plc- 
clotto. "There are major disparities 
from country to country. Right 
now, 125 out of 11,000 babies 
born alive in Bolivia do not live to 
celebrate their first birthday, while, 
In Costa Rica, Infant mortality Is 
only 20 out of 1,000 live births." 

Belts of urban poverty are ex- 
panding around most Latin Amerl- 


Access 

"in order to provide, say, 90 per 
cent of the urban population with 
house connections by the year 
2000, about 180 million more peo- 
ple will need access to piped 
water. This equals the number 
connected In 1984. For only 70 
per cent of the urban population to 
be connected to sanitary waste 
disposal by the year 2000, 
another 160 million people would 
have to be served. This is more 
than the 120 million already con- 
nected to sewers. 

“At present, a rough estimate of 
the costs Involved in reaching 
these objectives and treating the 
waste waters is about $54 billion 
over the next 15 years." That fig- 
ure Is in addition to about $12 bill- 
ion needed for rehabilitation, im- 
proved maintenance, training and 
institutional development. 

To meet these challenges, 
states Mr Picclotto, "old solutions 
and traditional approaches will not 
do." He adds that a new start 
means "removing the misconcep- 
tions which animate too many 
water programmes In the region," 


and he lists a number of myths to 
be dispelled. 

Myths 

The first myth is that \ is im- 
possible to raise tha money 
needed. "The required investment 
rate," he says, "amounts to only 
$8 per capita a year. Increasingly, 
water companies will have to rely 
on operational surpluses and loan 
funds, rather than on government 
handouts, to finance the bulk of 
their Investment programmes." 

A second myth is the necessary 
reliance on budget resources 
rooted in the belief that consum- 
ers cannot afford to pay the hi- 
gher tariffs which it would take to 
make the sector financially auto- 
nomous. 

"This hypothesis," Mr Picciotto 
explains, "does not stand up lo 
empirical tests. Metered consum- 
ers have been known to pay up to 
6 per cent of their income to 
receive water and waste disposal 
services. 

In one country after another, wo 
find that the lowest income popu- 
lation is systematically deprived of 
house connections, and yet they 
often pay more for scarce and un- 
safe water from water vendors." 

A third myth is that the water 
and sanitation sector cannot be 
run efficiently because if is a so- 
cial sector. 

"A good indicator of operating 
efficiency," he says, "is the level 
of unaccounted for water. Many 
water supply companies in Latin 
America have unaccounted for 
water of 50 per cent or more. 

This is like a restaurant prepar- 
ing 100 meals for its customers 
and at the end of the day not 
knowing who ate 50 ol them. The 
levels of unaccounted for water in 
Japan and Singapore are below 
10 per cent. Why should Latin Am- 
erica not strive for similar 
excellence?" 


International opportunites 


Kuwait 

• TENDER NO MEW/22/2/ 151-86/87. 
Supply and Installation, to the Electricity & 
Water Ministry, of airconditioning units In 10 
schools In the first area. Bid bond la 2 i/ 2 per 
cent of tender price. Details on payment of KD 
20 from Central Tenders Committee. Yousef al- 
-Shamall Building, Near Al-Sharq Police Station, 
Tareq Bln Zlad Street, telex 44048 etc kt. CD 
19 May. 

e TENDER NO PT/ 18-87/88. Supply of glass 
and timber to the Education Ministry. Bid bond 
la 2 per cent to tender price. Details on 
payment of KD 20 from Central Tenders Com- 
mittee, Yousef al-ShamaH Building. Near Al- 
Sharq Police Station, Tareq Bin Zlad Street, 
telex 44048 etc kt. CD 2 June. 

• TENDER NO 35-86/87. Supply of stationery 
to Kuwait municipality. Bid bond Is 5 per cent of 
tender price. Details on payment of KD 20 from 
Central Tenders Committee, Yousef al-Shamall 
Building, Near Al-Sharq Police Station, Tareq 
Bln Zlad Street, telex 44048 etc kt.CD 2 June. 

Saudi Arabia 

e TENDER NO 27. Supply of rea 2 ln SUS 
minatlon equipment for 1407/08. Datailson 
payment of SR 100 from Ministry of Education, 
Airport Road, Riyadh 11148, telephone 

4042888/4042952/4043048/4043244/- 
4043344/4043548/4043336/4031400 telex 

201673 maaref si. CD: 16 May. 

e TURNKEY DESIGN, supply , «Mmb!y .test- 
ing, running end guarantee of a fire-fighting 
system at electricity generation plant , no 3 In 
Jeddah Industrial area. oni PVnMnt of 

cd o ooq from Saud Consolidated Electric 
Company forthe Western Region (Sceco-West), 
PO Box 9299, Jeddah 21413. telephone 


6473842/6360433/6471334/6477059, 
telex 401970 kahraba sj. CD 6 June. 

• TENDER NO 308023. installation of public 
radio call cystem lor the whole of Saudi Arabia, 
complete with all works and necessary equip- 
ment. Details on payment of SR 5,000 from Fin- 
ancial Affairs Department, Tenders Section, 
Ministry of Posts, Telegraphs A Telecommuni- 
cations, Intercontinental Road, Sharia al- 
Maezer, Riyadh 11112, telephone 4631152/4- 
040288, telex 201220 telcom s|/ 20 1020 gen- 
tel sj. CD 6 June. 


e TENDER NO 1795. Supply of low-tension 
fuses. Bid and performance bonds are ESyr 
100,000 and 10 per cent of contract price. De- 
tails on payment of $9 from Contracts 
Department, Public Establishment of Electricity. 
PO Box 3386, Damascus, telex 411058 sy. CD 
10 June. 

• TENDER NO 1806. Supply of 110 tonnea of 
pressed duplex carton, one side glossy. Bid and 
performance bonds are £Syr 15,000 and 10 per 
cent of contract price. Details from Arab Under- 
wear Company, PO Box 436, Aleppo. CD 10 
June. 

• TENDER NO 1490. Supply of polished rods. 
Bid and performance bonds are 2 i/ 2 per cent of 
tender price and 5 per cent of contract price. 
Details on payment of £Syr 50 from Syrian Pe- 
troleum Company, PO Box 3378 or 2849, Da- 
mascus, telephone 227007, telex 41 1031/41- 
1724 sypco sy. CD 4 June. 

• TENDER NO 1739. Supply of 25 million 
orlnted carton boxes for face tissues and sanlt- 

■ i. n-i_ll>i m nai.manf n4 PCur fiO (mm 


Another myth is that the quality 
of sector institutions can be im- 
proved by creating new ones with- 
out adopting sound policies. "In 
particular." Mr Picciotto notes, 
"water institutions cannot be ex- 
pected to perform if their day-to- 
day affairs are hampered by con- 
stant political interference. Institu- 
tional reform without changing the 
policies Is tantamount to redesign- 
ing and renaming a poorly per- 
forming automobile and expect it 
to improve as a result." 

Manpower 

Also, the management of water 
can only be as good bb the man- 
agerial environment and the qual- 
ity of the manpower available. 

The final myth is the supposition 
that technology in the sector is so 
9lmple that the quality and perfor- 
mance of sector staff can be 
taken for granted. "The reality is 
that in today's fast -changing 
world, knowledge of staff be- 
comes rusty faster than the steel 
in the physical installation. 

The danger is especially insidi- 
ous In small countries isolated 
from centres of technological dy- 
namism. in most countries of the 
region, training Is a crucial part of 
the response to the water man- 
agement challenge," Mr Picciotto 
explains. 

There are several solutions, he 
adds. "The new strategy required 
for effective management in Latin 
America calls for three elements 
glued together by sound policies; 
(1) money. I.e., adequate and fair 
financial pollc(es;<2) management, 
i.e., an appropriate Institutional en- 
vironment emphasizing professio- 
nalism and results; and (3) man- 
power, I.e., suitable provisions for 
Investments in people." 

A number of examples of 
well-managed water and waste in- 
stitutions exist in some Latin Am- 
erican countries. 

The city of Barranqullla, Colom- 
bia, has been a model of efficiency 
as It has operated under policies 
that guaranteed the return of a 
commercial bank loan. 

Brazil's PLANASA model, where 
largely autonomous states' water 
supply and sanitation companies 
were created to achieve econom- 
ies of scale, is another success 
story. 

And, in Chile, the country is pur- 
suing a policy of privatizing its pu- 
blic services. Already, many func- 
tions. such as meter installation, 
maintenance, readings and bill- 
ings. have been contracted out to 
private firms. 

The improvements In staff pro- 
ductivity have been impressive: for 
every 1,000 water connections in 
Santiago, there are only about 
three water staff. The correspond- 
ing figure in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, is nearly 10 staff. 

"Throughout history,” says Mr 
Picciotto, "the management of 
water has been a litmus test ol a 
society's maturity and strength." 
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Some weeks are longer 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


1 

6 13/16 

3 8/16 

8 1/8 

2 M 

7 

3 5/8 

8 1/4 

3 M 

7 i/a 

3 5/8 

8 5/16 

6 M 

7 3/8 

3 5/8 

6 7/16 

9 M 

7 5/8 

3 3/4 

8 9/16 

12 M 

7 3/4 

3 13/16 

8 5/8 

2 Years 

8 5/16 

4 1/16 


3 Years 

8 5/8 

4 7/16 


4 Years 

8 7/0 

4 7/8 


5 Years 

6 15/16 

5 1/8 



DSL 
5 1/4 
5 1/4 
5 1/4 
5 1/4 
5 1/4 
5 1/4 


SF YEN 
3 1/4 3 5/S 

3 13/16 3 5/8 
3 7/8 3 5/8 

3 7/8 3 5/8 

3 15/16 3 5/8 

4 3 6/8 


STERLING 

9 

8 15/16 
8 7/8 
8 7/8 
8 7/8 
8 7/8 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 
IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 13 May 1987 were 
as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.700 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.250 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 5.000 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,860.000 

Ounce JD 155 

Qold Sterling.... JD 35 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound.... JD 30.750 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewallera, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


US dollar 
Sterling pound 
German mark 
French franc 
SwIsb franc 
Dutch guilder 
Italian lire (1000) 
Swedish kroner 
Saudi riyal 
Kuwaiti dinar 
UAE dirham 
Egyptian pound 
Syrian lira 
Iraqi dinar 
Omani riyal 


buy 

.334 . 
.556 
.186 
.056 
.220 
.1650 
.265 
.052 
.0890 
1.223 
.0908 
.1650 
.0100 
.255 
.065 


Bell 

.336 

.560 

.187 

.056 

.228 

.1670 

.260 

.053 

.0896 

1.230 

.0915 

.1700 

.0108 

.260 

.876 


Source. National Jordan Exchange Company 





ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF JORDAN 

Applicants are invited for vacant post of spe- 
cialist in ophthalmology preferably with expSri- 
slice Iri ' retinal diseases or squint. 

Applicants should fulfill the following require 
ments: 

1- Bachelor Degree inmediclne and surgery or 

its equivalent’. ’ t 

2- A licence 1 to practise the speciality, issued 
by the authorised Jordanian body, 

3- The applicant should h$ve .. completed a 
residency, programme In a teaching hoaplt 
al(s) and acquired the'hlghest degree; 'In. 
ophthaliriolpgy. Hls experience should not 
be^leas than five years; :• 

Application Including detailed C.V. 
should be Sent to the vlce-preil<jent for 


m j[]ran^iirnoirnr7Hr-u\^f ii 


within two weeks, from the datsi of; this 
advertisement, 



US wajnts to 
explore' oil In 
wildlife 1 refuge 

WASHINGTON (Opecna) — 

The Reagan Administration 
has called on Congress to 
authorize a leasing pro- 
gramme for oil and gas ex- 
ploration and development In 
Alaska's arctic national wil- 
dlife refuge. 

Seoretary of the Interior 
Donald Hodel has released a 
report recommending that 
Congress should open the 
1,5 million eore coastal plain 
section of the environments- 
lly-eeneltlve area to help off- 
set - Increasing dependence 
on energy Imports. 

Hodel says that geologists 
believed the area contains 
vast quantities of recover- 
able oil, possibly as muoh as 
the Prudnoe Bay field In Ala- 
ska, which supplies almost 
, one fifth of. US domestlo pro- 
duction... 

■' . The - ' Interior . secretary 
stressed that exploration and 
development would be con- 
ducted In a mannelr consls- 
■ teht with wildlife, protection, 
particularly with regard . to 
the porcupine caribou herds, 
using the airea.' . , : 

’ "Opr nation . has proven 
that we .need not chodeebe* 
tween exploring -. for . and 
developing the r energy 
*■ necessary for .survival and 
grovyth on the one hand, and 
.protecting the environment 
the othet,’’ Hodel seld. 

We can 1 have both, he de- 

v 

V 1 : ; - fcth the Canadian: govern^ 
*om® ugjtnylroh- 


GENEVA — Although the 
working-week for both men 
and women in the manufac- 
turing sector ranged (rom 
32.3 hours In Finland to 
53.8 In the Republic of 
Korea, the duration for most 
countries In 1985 was be- 
tween 40 and 45 hours. 

According to the 1986 edi- 
tion of the ILO year Book of 
Labour Statistics, the 
working-week was 44.9 
hours In Bolivia, 43.4 In 
Cuba, 43.1 in Czechoslova- 
kia, 42.9 In Switzerland, 

42.2 In the Netherlands An- 
tilles, 41.8 in the United 
Kingdom, 41.5 In Japan, 

41.3 In Australia, 41.1 in Ire- 
land, 41 In Cyprus, 40.7 In 
the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 40.5 in the United 
States and 40.2 in New Zea- 
land. 

Besides Finland, manufac- 
turing workers had less than 
40 hours a week In Denmark 
with 32.5, Belgium with 
33.1, Puerto Rico with 3B.4, 
France with 38.6, Canada 
with 38.8 and Greece with 

39.3. 

The Republic of Koree was 
not the only country 
where the working-week ex- 
tended beyond 45 hours, 
however. In Gibraltar wor- 
kers put In 48.7 hours on the 
job, In Sri Lanka 47.4, In Sin- 
gapore 47 and In Brunei 

46.4. 

In comparing data concern- 
ing the duration of working 
time, an essential difference 
In calculation should be 
noted. Some statistics cover 
only those hours actually 
worked — the normal 
working-week plus overtime. 
Another approach coverB a II 
hours that are paid tor which 
Include the hours actua y 
worked, paid leave, public 
holidays, sick leave and re- 
munerated time for such 
Items as mealB and travel 
from home to work and re- 
turn. 

For the following countries 
the statistics refer to hours 
paid for: Australia, Canada, 
Cyprus, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Gibraltar, 
Greece, the Netherlands An- 
tilles, New Zealand, Puerto 
Rico, Sri Lanka, Switzerland 
and the United States. In 
Switzerland hours paid for 


do not Include overtime. 

By and large, | n i 9Q6 
women employed In ma n U 8 . 
facturfng worked 
hours than their male coil 
leagues — varying from tie 
hours In Sri Lanka dolm to 

1,6 Kn 0U ?J n th0 Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

For example, In Switzer- 
land men worked 43.3 hours 
a week and women 418 
hours, In the United Kingdom 
men worked 43 hours and 
women 38.1 hours, In Japan 
42.9 and 38.4, In !,£ 
42.6 and 37.8, In Australis 
42 and 39, in New Zealand 

41.2 and 37.8, end in 
Greece 40 and 36.3. 

An exception to this nils, 
however, was the Republics 
Korea where women worked 

64.2 hours per week com- 
pared with 53.5 for men. 

Between 1976 and 1966 a 
general trend toward short* 
working weeks in manufac- 
turing, for both eexea com- 
bined, Is apparent fn mod | 
countries for which statistics 
are available. 

In Industrialized coun- 
tries the reduction ol weekly 
working hours wee found In 
Belgium, 2.7 hours; Dan- 
mark, -0.7; Finland, ■13; 
France, -2.9 for white-coto 
workers and -3.1 for blue- 
collar workers; the Federal 
Republic of Germany, -0.7; 
Greece, -2.6; Ireland, -1.2; 
and Switzerland, -1.5- Oft* 
reductions were noted In Bo- 
livia, -1.2 hours; Brunei, -45; 
Cyprus, -4; Singapore, -1A 
and Sri Lanka, -1. 

In several countries, how- 
ever, the trend was rawrejd. 


The work-week iylMfj 


In Japan, 1.3 hours In IN 
Republic of Korea, 2.2.JJJ 
In the Netherlands AnJlJJ 
0.9 hours In Puerto i Rico i«j 
0.4 hours In the wm 

St v)hen making Inlein'ttojj 
comparisons Kjgrfl 

34>%2 

SEW 

work. -- 


Al-Sabah denies trouble ^ 

KUWAIT (OPECNA) —Kuwaiti oil Minister JjJiiS 
Sabah has denied reports that the t has i* 

Company la facing bankruptcy, «■••£*“ 
malned unaffected by recent market lluciuati . 

The minister said that the K UWB, Vr^Vlo 1 neTn 
tlon’a current product distribution operations in 
Europe Were “limited to two per cent of the mar 
He expressed the hope, however, that the ratio 
crease to four or five per cent In the future. . ^,1 
Dismissing allegations that Kuwait's Eur^an oij ^ 
were characterized by “Inexperience , h® ** ma ri»t# 
penles Shell and Bp ‘'admit that we entered * 

full responsibility and are competing on a 
•la.” 

Austria to become world b an ’ 1 
consulting partner 

• Austria hae participated In World Bank 
1966 alone Austria h fcompanles received oro \ 

projects to the value of $50.3 million- A to • . M 
Were generated last year by orders from .... 

subsidiary International Development Agency. . 

'hi order to facilitate the Involvementof Au*w ^ gift 
V ina flrrhe lh World *ank prelects Austria 9 Pjf^the R 
. •up a speclel hind for consultancy gjojfjj. 

Aank.rJhe flhsrtolal means for. this fund Wr.J.EcoiwL 


d of this kind; already • 


linrnTifctdM 




Amnesty International calls for Iran to abandon pattern of cruelty 

Mockery of human rights 


AMMAN (Star) — Amnesty Inter- 
national has called on the authori- 
ses In Iran to abandon the 'pattern 
of cruelty and Inhumanity' in their 
treatment of political and criminal 
prisoners by ending torture and 
punishments designed to kill, 
cause Intense pain or result in mu- 
' Nation. The worldwide human 
rights organization said It was ap- 
pealing to the government to bring 
laws and practices involving hu- 
man rights Into line with Inter- 
national standards to which Iran 
was committed by treaty. 

For Instance, It was asking that 
provisions for stoning to death, 
crucifixion, amputations and flogg- 
ings should be replaced with more 
humane punishments. At least six 
men and two women were stoned 
lo death In 1686 and the authori- 
ties were using a specially devised 
electric guillotine for cutting off 
prisoners fingers. 

More than 6,400 sentences of 
physical punishment were passed 
In Tehran alonB in the 12 months 
ip to March 1987, according to 
figures released by the authorities 
-nearly 1,100 were floggings im- 
posed for sexual and alcohol — 
related offences. Amnesty Inter- 
national said It also wanted an end 
to arbitrary arrest and unfair trials 
ol political prisoners which were 
making a mockery of Justice In 
Iran 1 . 

Moat such trials were secret 
and lasted only a few minutes 
awn though they might result In 
sentences of death or long terms 
ol Imprisonment. Often the ac- 
cused did not know the chargee ' 
against them until they appeared 
h court and Amnesty International 
knowe of no political case before a 
Revolutionary Court In which the 
•ccuaed has been allowed to have 
> wwysr. In some cases the ver- 
sts ere kept secret — and there 
* no right of appeal. 

I h ® new report and briefing, the 
organization says many thou- 
! fwj* of political prisoners are be- 
| hg held In Jails throughout Iran 
J™ *hat arrests are continuing, 
k '22? ® rr »Bted Include alleged 
JgnwerB and supporters of oppo- 
se movements, members of 
t minorities demanding 
joater freedom (like the Kurds), 
™ members of the Baha'i faith. 
£5® '-•[■ being held as hostages 
wrefatlyqs stllT at large, Many are 
“wagers who were at school 
55 but some are el- ' 

fjjy. IJte- the 74-year-old writer 
almost continuously since 
ELS!^ Wted to have been 
TTboth hls legs are para- 
. Wad and he is nearly blind. 

Prisoners Jailed during 
the /late .Shah are 
»Jhose . seized after the 
revokj) ,o n:and aflain lmpri- 
"Wd lor long periods, . 


‘Most of the executions are by hanging or 
flrlng-squad. Stoning to death is prescribed 
for various sexual offences and is delib- 
erately designed to cause pain to the victim 
before death — by law, the stones used must 
not bee ‘too large, incase the person dies af- 
ter being hit by one or two of them'. 
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Prisoners havo been put through, mock executions 


f hn-.Try i'nwnationai aaya 
a ^ 8t of P r| - 

CL 9 ' .^n^ence 1 held solely ; JH 

i f ®- i 1 -zm 

bow. many be- SI 

and vSf& d f ! cylt,0s getting S3 
formation; It has •* 
ln ko Iran since , H| 
•fiW^faiyi, : .a wide, K 
including official . mm 
! PrfeCnH&Sffi 6 repose, former. Uf 

dpcument ,a Wm 
• : abpaepv ’ . > Pt 

i Jt^' bphel^enoy 'bf 

N J^rtu're’ « 

\ Beatings 


of LCyTr:^wuiarwnai, . la or...- v 

wtf to S detainees' alt- • ; ’ 
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swollen and bleeding feet. 

Others have suffered sexual 
abuse or been put through mock 
executions — like the former pri- 
soner who describes what hap- 
pened after he and three others (a 
youngster of 14 or 15, a man of 
about 23 and an army officer) 
were tied to four execution posts 
in a prison yard, "i saw the bullet 
hit the boy. and the officer was hit 
in the stomach the (other man) 
may already have been dead, his 
body didn't react to the bullet. The 
young boy was shaking violently 
trying to free himself. He was 
bleeding profusely. I shouted 
‘What are you wailing for? Why 
don't you shoot me? They 
laughed. The young boy died, then 
the officer. I just stood there 
watching them. I try very hard not 
to remember." 

Amnesty International has re- 
corded the cases of thousands of 
people executed since 1979, 
many simply because the authori- 
ties believed they belonged to op- 
position organizations. 

Over 200 people have been ex- 
ecuted because of their religion, 
moat of them Baha'is. Youngsters 
under 18 have been executed in 
defiance of international law — 
Amnesty International says it 
received reports that children as 
young as 11 were executed in 
1681 and 1982. Executions have 
been carried out In secret and not 
officially acknowledged, so the 
true number of victims is not 
known. In 1988 Amnesty Inter- 
national recorded 115 — it be- 
lieves this figure is well below the 
(rue total. 

Most executions are by hanging 
or flrlng-squad. Stoning to death is 
prescribed for various sexual of- 
fences and le deliberately de- 
signed to cause pain to the victim 
before death ■— by law the stones 
used must not be 'too large, In 
case the person dies after being 
hit by one or two of them.' Ampu- 
tation may be imposed for 
repeated theft — in May 1986, an 
electric guillotine was used to cut 
four fingers off a convicted thief's 
right hand in Qasr prison; the offi- 
cial press later claimed the In- 
strument could sever a hand In 
less than a tenth of a second. 

Floggings may be Imposed for 
more, than 50 offences, including 
forgery (up to 74 lashes), drinking 
alcohol (80 lashes) and kissing by 
an unmarried couple (up to 99 la- 
shes). A convicted 'enemy of God' 
or one found 'corrupt on earth’ 
risks four penalties; exile; cross- 
amputation (the cutting off of a 
hand and . the opposing foot); a 
■ kind of crucifixion- intended to'-, 
cauge severe' pain. and possibly, 
resulting In death; and death. Am- 
nesty International has 'no record, 
ol crucifixions being Inflicted, - ... . 

• 1 The organization says It recog- , 
nizes Iran's right to base |6ws on 
its social, cultural and religious 
traditions but these -laws must ac- ; 
. cord with the country's hurrian 
rights obligations.' Torture and 
other ‘cruel, Inhuman or degrading 
.. treatment or punishment' are' oul* 

, lawsd by the United Nations’ Inter- . 
national covenant on Cjvll and Po-. 

' lltlcai Rights, which has. been rati- . 
fled by fran/Amneaty Internation-' 
al’a report Is based on two memo- , 
randa It sent to the . government In , 1 
1986 which Included a ^series of 
recommehdstions : aimed a( lm- 
prbvlng the; protection 'of .human, . 
rights Iri Iran? There was ! no re** . 
'.vBppn.ee. \ 

- The organization i says it worked 
' r oh behalf of :Botne. oj those now., 
i hPIdlng = high- offfce jnjran - when; 
,{/thay were vtcltlmsjpf'hum&n righted 
{: vtolatrons underjlw 9fial)'p.reiqvjt ; 
f.ts.Rar.tlcgfarly sadJhat such peon . 

pie now Appear. InSenaltlve tP hU^. 
■;™itenan : ^^p^lb^nTiefi'alf H 
•o 4 . bthere," ^mnesiy International ■ 
••..afiys..; /.'• •. J.; *• ' 


Superpower 

rivalry 


THE TWO superpowers are 
engaged in an open rivalry In 
the Gulf region with the So- 
! vleta scoring rapid advances • 
at the expense of dwindling 
- American credibility and In- . 

■ fluence. 

It all started after Iran de- 
ployed anti-ship missiles at 
the Straits of Hormuz and : 
threatened navigation in the 
. strategic waterway, prompt- - 
Ing small countries like Ku- t 
wait to seek superpower ' 

': help to maintain the flow of : 

~ Its oil to world markets. 

Both auperpower8 have of- 
: fared to help with almost si- 4 

• mllar motives. Washington ? 

•• saw In the new escalation an ; 

' opportunity to try to restore ‘‘ 

‘ Its credibility which has been 
: badly damaged and dented <: 
;• in the region by the secret '• 

, sale of arms to Iran. 

* » 

Moscow, which knew about '}■ 
i the weakness of the US poa- 
Itlon, answered the call for ,• 

• help with understanding of • 
j; the sensitivity of the region's 

people towards foreign • 

* power meddling In their af- , 
fairs. 

j In his tour In the region, ' 

■ Soviet Deputy Foreign Minis- . 
j ter Vladfmfr Petrovsky i; 

renewed a proposal to die- 1, 
cuss an end to the Iraq-lran 

0 war and the protection of 
Gulf shipping at a Security .; 
Council meeting to be held • 

j at foreign ministerial level. ^ 

Petrovsky also spoke i ! 
j about other Issues of pan- : 
:i Arab concern. He dispelled ' 
s fears that a Sovlet-iarael rap- r 
!' preachment might be ? 
!y achieved at the expense of 
Moscow’s traditional support ^ 
j; of Arab demands by assert- •: 
j! Ing that the . Kremlin would i 
f restore diplomatic relations ; 

. with Israel dnly after Tel Aviv f 
A agrees to pull Out of all the ,< 

1 occupied Arab territories ; 
V within a peace settlement;) 
f. reached : through an inter- s 
jj national., peace conference. * 
; H® also denied reports about < 

free Soviet Jewish > emigre- 
-pjoh. ; -.J 

. The Soviet approa ch has , . 
.been .,80 successful that Ku-'‘ * 
• wait opted to hire' shlps car- ^ 
frying Soviet flags to trens- ; 
i port Its oil. In the meantime, 

C Sovlet-lranlah relatione soy- l 
M erely deteriorated attar Ira- ; 
J: blah gunboats attacked a i; 
x 8ovlet . bommercfai ship. - . s 

• « ■ : - .‘t 

Richard Murphy, • the = US *■ 
,! A88 latent Secretary of State; i 
, ; rushed to the region fn an 
■? apparent effort . to • try to i 
/ obliterate the Soviet gelne ; 
. h and reinstate US leverage In 
'ji:’the strategic region. Hp • 
, i - made marty.reOononiatory re« ' 
.1 marks but double are still iln- ; 
i flaring- For, H takes a, tot ; 
i, more that! p .tour by Murphy i 
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I oaring. For , H takes a tot 
, mOfe thati p .tour by Murphy 
kto wlri tns race with the So- 
.vtoje end^ Avorcpme . the 
Evyrwe.sprw; v scepticism 
J created - by the Irangate 

lecandai. .< 
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HIS MAJESTY King Hussein's recent visit to Cairo and his talks with Egyptian 
President Husni Mubarak, came at a period of stepped-up international activity 
to convene an international conference on Middle East peace. 

The growing world-wide concern with the idea ol the conference had made it 
essential for the two leaders to meet for further bilateral co-ordination and a 
reaffirmation of their long-standing position on how a peace settlement should 
be reached through the proposed conference. 

The two leaders' talks coincided with foreign press reports about an alleged 
shift in Jordan's position towards regional and International representation in 
the conference. 

There was thus a need for the two countries to conduct fresh talks to confirm 
previous commitments and prepare the Arab arena for a possible flare-up of 
false reports in the Western press designed to mislead Arab public opinion 
about the firm convictions of both Jordan and Egypt vis-a-vis the International 
conference and the terms that should govern any future settlement. 

In the meantime, top Jordanian officials continue to dispel allegations about a 
change In Jordan's stance. Information Minister Mohammad Al-Khatlb, made it 
clear on the day of the King’s visit to Cairo that Jordan had made no commit- 
ments about limiting the Soviet Union's role in the peace conference. He added 
that Jordan's position is represented by calling for an international conference 
to be attended by all parties concerned, including the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, and with full Soviet participation as one of the five Perman- 
ent Members of the UN Security Council. 

Concerned Arab parties and foreign powers expected to play a role In finding 
a settlement inside an international conference can thus be reassured that Jor- 
dan, as it has always been, is not prepared to bargain over its pan-Arab com- 
mitments and international obligations. 
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Do sanctions work? 


NEW YORK — Now that the whiles-only el- 
ection is out of the way in South Africa, 
there will be a renewal of activity by nnti- 
apartheld campaigners to tighten the sanc- 
tions screws against Pretoria. There is lit tie 
sign, however, that present-day sanctions 
are changing the South African govern- 
ment's behaviour. Clearly, white opinion is 
no longer monolithic, but this appears to bn 
because of Internal pressure rather than 
because of Western sanctions. 

Anyway, as the election will confirm, it is 
very much a minority of which society who 
are impressed by the need lor real change. 
But can sanctions work in changing a 
country's policies and behaviour? Could we 
be doing more? Politicians have been strug- 
gling to answer the question for thousands 
of years. 

Sanctions were used as far back as the 
Peloponnesian War. As Thucydides re- 
corded, 'Then Pericles the Olympian in his 
wrath, thundered, lightened, threw Hellas 
into confusion, passed laws that were writ- 
ten like drinking songs (decreeing) the Me- 
garlans shall not be on our land, in our mar- 
ket, on the sea or on the continent. 


Power 
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Stubborn stand 

1 THE WATERGATE- STYLE Congressional hearing into the US sale of arms to 1 
Iran and the diversion of the funds to the Nicaraguan contra rebels has re- 
vealed embarrassing details about President Reagan's possible knowledge of 
actions carried out by senior American officials, about soliciting donations from 
‘ "friendly" countries to back the contra and also about the personal involvement 
of the President in the Irangate affair scandal. 

)t 

• The Reagan administration’s 'infatuation' with the idea of decoupling the 

i Sandanista government In Nicaragua is fulfilling every other objective except * 

:. for the original one. In the first place, the scandal has distorted President Rea- i 
gan's Image before his countrymen and Congress In particular. The incoming 
' Information Is pointing to an administration which was willing to try every possl- J 
•} biiity to get through to Its targets even if that meant Involving the president and - 
breaking every rule in the book. The unethical stand of the Reagan administrar ^ 

>: tloh has!damaged Us standing and integrity in many countries of the world. ;• 

. B • • ... y 

Where Iran is concerned! the scandal embarrassed America's closest allies in ;[ 

• Europe, while at the same time it has seriously threatened relations with the ; 

? Arab World — especially the Gulf states. i 

• Even in Latin and South America, the covert American mission to support the « 

; contras .has strained relations with these countries, and did little to Improve the. F 
; Image of the contra rebels from what it really Is — a group of mercenaries. Ji 
/' •• • '■ ■• ' . ' ■ • ■ . 

; yi/hjat. ls difficult to believe Is that the. Reagan government continues to act £ 
stubbornly In its relations with Nicaragua. That country remains a big threat to 
"the security of the United States, according to Reagan, and ! supporting; the J 
■. contras who hope to destabilize the Managua government shall continue despite 1; 

. aff the protests. | 

We will continue, to be amazed ai what: the administration of President .Rga - .J 
; : gan got Itself Into from what Is being confessed In., .the, hesr/T 


In this century, sanctions have been a re- 
gular feature of International diplomacy. Ac- 
cording to a study published by the 
Washington-based Institute for International 
Economics, since World War I the United 
States has used sanctions 68 times, the 
United Kingdom 21 times, the Soviet Union 
10 times and the Arab League four times. 
Sanctions worked when the League of 
Nations threatened to Impose an economic 
embargo against Greece after It invaded 
Bulgaria in 1925 but they did not work 
against Italy after It invaded Abyssinia in 
1935. 

Since World War If the record is also 
mixed. The threat of US sanctions against 
Britain and France after they invaded Egypt 
to seize the Suez canal in 1956 clearly 
worked; Britain and France quickly with- 
drew. 

Yet sanctions miserably failed against !ho 
Soviet Union after it Invaded Afghanistan. 
They succeeded in undermining Duvnlior's 
Haiti and Marcos's Philippines but have 
been impotent against Castro's Cuba and 
Sandlnista Nicaragua. The Sovlot Union 
also has a mixed record In Its use of sanc- 
tions. It used them to try topple the govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia In 1948, China In tUGO 
and Albania in 1961, but they all failed. 

Only when used in 1958 against Tiniund 
during the "Night Fiost Crisis" did they ap- 
pear to have a dlscernable Impact In making 
Finland more compliant. The only other ma- 
ior user of sanctions In recent times has 
been the Arab League. When the Arabs first 
deployed the oil weapon in 1974 It caused o 


significant shift in European and J aDanKi 
policies on the Palestinian question iS 
(a.lud to alter Israel's negSS’i^ 
and the United States' pro-Israel 

Ft oin this mass of historical knowto 
some things can be deduced: 

- Sanctions can work, but the more polii,. 
cally stable and economically strona tb 
umUiiyued country is the less chance (tej 

- Sanctions aie most effective when 
aimed against erstwhile friends and ctow 
trading partners. 

This is because, ns the British and French 
case showed at the time of Suez, allies me 
willing to bond in deference to an overall re- 
Inlionship. Long term adversaries, In con- 
trast. dig their heels in. 

- ■ Sanctions imposed slowly or Incremen- 
tally often work to strengthen the larger 
govei nmont. as it uses the breathing space 
to mobilize nationalistic fervor. Moreover.it 
gives a country time to find alternative sour- 
ces of supplies. 

Sanctions must be comprehensive. There 
are no short cuts. To work they must aim at 
all sectors of the economy. 

The corollary to the above is that Die 
more it costs a country to impose sanctions 
the less likely they are to succeed. The wri 
to apply sanctions effectively diminishes at 
the degree of sacrifice entailed rises. 

Will they work against South Africa, even 
if they were made more comprehend 
than the present arms and partial economy 
embargoes? If the goal is bringing dov/nlhe 
regime or advancing democracy In So# 
Africa it is unlikely. There are too many fac- 
tors now working against that kind of suc- 
cess — the cost, the underlying strength^ 
the South African economy, the alternalnfi 
available and the inevitable alow pace ofre* 
traduction. 

This does not end the argument. Son* 
times in the face of great provocatr. 
nations believe they must show ^ "/ 
feci. After the Soviet Union invaded Afgha- 
nistan. not to impose sanctions would Me 
shown indifference and spinelessness* 
tho face of a major political crime, 
though there was never a hope of WW 
Sovlot policy that way. But Afghanis^ 
also n reminder ol an important part oi 
arili-snncHons argument. 

Sanctions must coincide 
procopts of inlunwttonal law that I j 
I nter volition, military or economic, . 
tho ambit ot sol l-dufence. Can the f e 
tho world honorably argue '* 
by South Africa? In tiuth, eancWJ 
South Atiicn aro unlikely to beeHeJJJ 
; maybe In the lung run undcnmneUj ^ 
of inturnalioiuil order. The 
i outside world sunms to havoso # 

1 offer tho South African Imbroglio 
of const t in-. tlvu Idous. For the I 
I tlons will bo Iruposod less out of 
■ than by default. 


Jonathan Power Is a 
lyst who specializes i n 
UG8. 



Women and the family 


To the Editor: 


, Inga. But ouf astonishment will not equal that of the American pepple who 
j must feel ashamed at the methods which a, president and his.^ldes resort ;td'lh"j 
; their bid to go around the people' and their representative: r -‘ ■ ’ : ' 1 


IU HIQ WIWI. . 

VENITA MAUDSLEY was absolutely right when she predicted that \ two greet ai» 
her article (The Star 9 April 1987) without reading It at all. I only re* 
famous writers. rtlnfltha ,BC,s li 

One of the first lessons that a journalist learns is to be honest in repo ^ or RIcW 
he or She uncovers them. Let us be honest when reporting wnai 
Roesajd. ‘ crimes 

The increasing number of broken homes; the rise in the rayrtjJJ. ° arn0 klng, 
nles; and the swelling army of addicted men and women to aicono , 
drugs are mostly due to the faulty system of women’s education. un dsr IJj 

■ Both men and women have rights to protect, and, obligations to ^ he ad ° , s L 
umbrella called the family.. Since the Almighty God had appointee i » ^ w0 are to 
family; man's position In the- family should be honoured and reap® » o^iters* 10 
our society from decomposition and disjunction, and our posteri y ^ 

Marie Curie, who with her husband, Pierre Curie, discovered Ra di J u{ eV0 rY rule 
was an- exception. to; : the rule. An exception has never been tne ru . 

Its exceptljms;:..,,. laiidnM^S* 

■A wbtofin should choose tb© career ihpt Is In ijne with her PjjyjJJJLgjjyon 
tutlon It she ls-to tlck^and should surrender forever her battle of co p® ^ 


iS'r "■•ft' ilT.Wj'* 
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AIDS ‘could devastate economies’ 


By Chitra Subramaniam 

Special lo The Star 

GENEVA — The economic and social con- 
sequences of AIDS in several sub- Saharan 
African countries could bo devastating, ac- 
cording to a new report by a British-based 
research organization. The impact of ilia 
disease, it says, could have ourious el facts 
on national development and foreign ex- 
change earnings Iroin industry and tourism, 
thus exacerbating international riabl prob- 
lems 

And In countries whert- the armed forces 
are crucial to government . it could raise 
questions of political stability. "AI its current 
pace of 9pread. tho disease is likely to 
change the entire landscape of the develop- 
ing world," says the report by the non- 
profit-making Panes research and informa- 
tion organization in London. 

The report was commissioned by tho Nor- 
wegian Red Cross as a follow-up to a major 
survey released last November by Panos; it 
was circulated as a background paper at a 
recent international AIDS conference in 
Toltoires. France. The conference was at- 
tended by representatives of several United 
Nations bodies, including the World Health 
Organization (WHO), the World Bank, the 
United Nations Children's Fund (UN- ICEF), 
officials from inlernalional aid organizations, 
and government and health officials from 
several countries in Africa and Latin Am- 
erica. 

In Geneva, a spokesman for the WHO ex- 
plained that the meeting was purposely kept 
informal and low-key and said no WHO do- 
cuments from it would be released. Accord- 
ing to the Panos report. AIDS is hitting 
Africa harder than any other continent in 
ihe world, although, said a spokesman "it is 
also spreading fast in Latin America." Fif- 
teen African countries are Included in. or 
close to. what Panos terms the MSAID 
group. These are the countries most ser- 
iously affected by AIDS, where between five 
P?r cent and 25 per cent of the urban popu- 
latron are infected by tho virus. Those coun- 
ara listed as the Central African Repu- 
uiig. Congo, Uganda, Tanzania, Zaire, An- 
gola, Botswana, Zimbabwe. Zambia, Mo- 
zambique. Kenya, Rwanda, Burundi, Soma- 
I'a and Ethiopia. 

According to latest WHO statistics. 
3fl40 cases of AIDS have been reported 
toi Africa. This compares with less than 
, c «n£ s r ®P orle d to the organization In 
™Ll986. A WHO report at that time, how- 
described AIDS as "a time-bomb tlck- 
Jl ■ r !P? " sa,c * ,he number of actual 
a8BS m Afr >ca might be as high as 60.000 
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and an estimated one million to two million 
people might be so-called silent carriers of 
the disease. Other estimates suggest that 
between two million and five million Africans 
already may be affected, compared with up 
to two million people in the United States. 

Up to one million Africans, mostly In Cen- 
tral Africa, will die of AIDS In the next dec- 
ade. according to some estimates. On a 
worldwide scale, AIDS could reach 100 mill- 
ion people by 1990, according to WHO 
director-general Hafdan Mahler. 

The Panos report notes that AIDS in 
Africa is transmitted mainly through het- 
erosexual contacts, blood transfusions, un- 
sterilized reusable vaccination needles, and 
is passed on from mothers to infants. As a 
result, it says, as many African women as 
men have AIDS. And because of the high 
rate of human movement between urban 
and rural areas, the disease is not confined 
to cities. 

The report says there is a 50 per cent 
change that HIV-positive mothers {those 
with AIDS virus in their blood) will transmit 
the disease to breast-fed children, "halt ot 
whom will die within a year." The report 
calls for "urgent research" In this area. 

Examining the impact of AIDS of African 
economies, the Panos report says that 
AIDS deaths will occur mainly in "bread- 


winning groups." Specifically referring to 
the Zambian copperbelt, It says that mines 
there "may have a severe shortage of man- 
power... because of the loss of 20 per cent 
ol key personnel." It adds that one (un- 
named) mining company "already fears ban- 
kruptcy." 

The report notes that the cost of sick- 
pay, reduced local markets, unwillingness of 
trained personnel lo go lo MSAID countries, 
and the formidable cost of health insurance, 
already are discouraging overseas compa- 
nies from investing in Africa. It says that 
truck-drivers aro a particularly high-risk 
group, and landlocked countries could thus 
face increasing difficulties because of dis- 
ruptions ot trans-border trade. 

High levels of AIDS have been detected in 
schools and universities, "with obvious 
long-term implications for national develop- 
ment." Army and police forces which his- 
torically have high levels of sexually trans- 
mitted diseases are particularly exposed to 
AIDS, says the report. "As the armed forces 
are crucial for stability in many MSAID 
countries, this raises questions of political 
stability." The report adds that high Infec- 
tion levels already have been reported 
among British, American, French and Bel- 
gian forces stationed in MSAID countries. 

"Development agency staff and consul- 
tants also may come to be seen as a high- 
risk group," it says. Another consequence 
of the spread of the disease is that it will 
“very likely" Increase hostility towards re- 
fugees from high-infection countries. "In 
view ot the sensitivity of some of the Iss- 
ues," the Panos report suggests a dual- 
track approach. Some questions should be 
raised "openly at official and political 
levels," it says, whereas others may be ad- 
dressed through informal and confidential 
discussions on the Tallories model. 

The report adds that many African coun- 
tries have health budgets of less than $5 
per capita, "and these countries cannot af- 
ford the cost of AIDS." A spokesman for 
Panos in London said Ihe new report was 
"as objective assessment ol the current si- 
tuation." He stressed that AIDS now is a 
worldwide threat and "it would be wrong to 
give the impression it is only an African dis- 
ease." "More research needs to be made 
into the exact impact on developing coun- 
tries' economies," he said, "but common 
sense says it will be considerable." 


Chitra Subramaniam Is a freelance jour- 
nalist based in Geneva. 


The question of patriotism 

_ unlworl Hft nririoH- "But wfi coi 


By Nigel Lllburn 

Speclnl to Tho Star 

S»WRE — Friendship between multl- 
Mai | ® apore ancl ,ts Muslim neighbours 


He told a Malay-language newspaper: 
"Learn and draw a lesson from the sad fate 
which befalls Muslims In foreign countries 
which are not under an Islamic govern- 

be©n“ placed _ Th secre t a ry-general of the Malaysian 
^ pr03sure recently. The lat- Aa80ciati0ns 0 f Youth Council, Fuad 
Sa In SKIS °T race ' , r ? i0lon , an , d Hassan, urged ‘o revival in the spirit of 

^ cent! Mr yS 15 ^ 

U, cant and Indians 6.6 per cent and race non-Muslim po er . . 

s long been regarded as a politically sen- — The English-language Indonesian od- 
** «asue. server’ called on the Jakarta government to 

One wav nt i »■ . , stop being Indifferent to what it claimed 

t'S we e «*"£— ■"* ,end t e h nc '=L aDOre 

££■» abrupt end recently with a con- Protest also came from the Singapore 
ifiJE® 1 . r0 mark from the son of Prime Malay National Organization. Lee, it saw, 
M n stfir lee Kuan Yew. should first doubt the loyalty of wealthy Sin- 

siEo bliC ,0mm que9t !? n on 'f hy ff re 1o 3 ^omer had country m0 |n nS the 

detent hQapore are barred from key jee to wgr Ma)ay .Muslim citizens, It 
fl C?or P n a® K ® 8 t'Qhter p ll °ts, tank sa f d belonged to a lower income group and 
L* Helen i nni r ff C0 ^^ Brl ?f dier '?u eneral did not have anywhere else to go. The re- 
(Holism nf M°? n0 1? l9ed doubt over the pa- mark from Lee came after he launched a 
CTe a ^; Sln0a P or . eanB ‘ He sal . dl " lf strategy To produce a national agenda for 

agendawhl be^dj weSte'f^a general 

ot Iheueg mfi? r0 Malay . 8 ,orm 54 pe ' C0nt tlo^malre^cf Obtain 11 a 8 consensus on long- 
«a, the ? u S° n popu,ati °n. and Indone- {srrn Issues from the Island republics 2.6 

'fcctedqi J55? 9 ,aroest Mua,im nfllton ' Son population. One section deals with a 

quickly. multi-racial, multi-religious society and 

Malay S5 ntator ln a ^ala Lumpur-based nation-building. A typical question Is: How 
of th0w^rH 8 P ap ^ r deduced that Lee's use do we strengthen our sense of common 
f8,fl r to Mbi co ? llcl in this case could only identity? 

- The «T,, ° r lndoneBla Lee, trade and Industry Minister and 

Musttm aecretary of the Malaysian chairman of the PAPs manifesto commJI- 
Warnsd thl? u dP Movement, Idris Jaurl, tee, said It was not an easy decision to n- 

h South dU ? P°, apore "could .trigger a war C [ UC ie race and religion because of the fun- 

• TG ? 8t Asia at any time." damentaf. difficult and sensitive' issues ln- 


Huonua ■ —i ----- -._n 

election either next year or in i860. 

The strategy includes an elaborate ques- 
tionnaire to obtain a consensus on Jong- 
term Issues from the Island republics 2.6 
million population. One section deals with a 
multi-racial, multl-reOglous sodety and 
nation-building. A typical question Is- How 
do we strengthen our sense of common 
identity? 

Lee, trade and Industry Minister and 
chairman of the PAP's manifesto commit- 
tee. said It was not an easy decision to in- 
clude race and religion because o the fun- 
damental, difficult and sensitive issues In- 


volved. He added: "But we concluded that 
not to talk about it. to pretend that there is 
no problem, would be a serious omission." 

One of the deciding factors had been last 
November's controversial visit to Singapore 
of Israeli President Chaim Herzog. The visit 
caused anti-Zionist demonstrations abroad 
and protests from Malaysia, Indonesia and 
Brunei that Singapore had not taken into 
consideration the sensitivities of Islamic 
countries In the region. Later. Premier Lee 
Kuan Yew asked Singaporeans: "Are we alt 
sure that In a moment of crisis, when the 
heat is on, we are all together, heart to 
heart?" 

He had In mind two polls: One conducted 
before the Herzog visit and another after- 
wards. The polls, said Premier Lee, showed 
that protests and agitation over the visit hod 
stirred many Malay-Slngaporeans. In joining 
opposition to the visit they had reacled as 
Malay-Musllm8 rather than Singaporeans. 
He asked: "How long will it take before we 
become all Singaporeans? I have no idea. It 
will improve with another generation." 

In Parliament recently, Lee Junior 
defended the government's cautious ap- 
proach to Increasing the role of Malays in 
the armed forces. The issue, he said, is not 
new. H could be discussed now because 
Singapore society is more mature and ready 
to air sensitive issues. As Singapore be- 
comes more Integrated, the role of Malays 
in the forces will Increase, he said, noting 
that there has been sure progress in the 
past decade. All Malay male citizens are 
now called up for national service. Postings 
Include tougn commando units, and more 
Malays ate becoming officers. 

Nigel Lllburn Is a freelance reporter and 
journalism teacher in Singapore. 
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South Africa — 
the afteimath 

IT IS all over — the whites' only elec- 
tion in South Africa. Ab had been pre- 
dicted, President Botha's National 
Party, which had the control of the 
nation's media and all propaganda 
channels, has achieved a sweeping 
victory. 

In most cases, a party's triumph at 
elections often throw its supporters 
Into victorious raptures. However, 
this particular voting exercise has a 
‘tragic 1 air about it. And Its ultimate 
repercussions would be felt for a long 
time to come. The fact la the nation's 
majority population — black South 
Africans, about 24 million — were 
completely denied any voting rights 
and thus have to continue to exist In a 
country In which the minority white 
population decides their future. 

The pre-election tantrums and 
paranoia were quite evident when the 
government clamped down on the 
news media and even went as far as 
to enact emergency restrictions 
which banned protests for the release 
of those In detention. In resorting to 
such draconian measures, the regime 
proved how It has become afraid of 
Its own shadows. But many Afrikaners 
and other liberal whites are not 
fooled. Although they have hitherto 
supported apartheid, they are begin- 
ning to view the future with ap- 
prehension. 

Of course, they are not blind to cer- 
tain glaring and straightforward facte: 
by the end of the century, the popula- 
tion of South Africa will be 45 million, 
of which 35 million will be blacks. The 
economy is now virtually stagnant 
and by the year 2,000, there will be 
much unemployment unless drastic 
measures are taken to reverse the 
present economic trend. It Is not sur- 
prising therefore that businessmen 
nave asked President Bothe to take 
advantage of the landslide victory and 
accelerate the reform process. 

But can Botha really bring about ra- 
dical changes In the apartheid en- 
clave? One negative aspect of the el- 
ection Is that the Liberals who could 
have prodded and supported the pre- 
sident, made a poor showing. Unfor- 
tunately, the die-hard racist bigots 
have won enough seats to transform 
them Into a formidable opposition In 
parliament. 

Apartheid, ae an Institution, Is on 
the verge of collapse, not because of 
moral pressure, from outside, but be- 
cause of its own contradictions. But 
Botha still has many avenues open to 
him. He could make amends by enter- 
ing into a constructive dialogue with 
moderate black leaders like Archbi- 
shop Tutu, Rev Allan Boesak, and 
Chief Buthelezl. The release of Nelson 
Mandela should, as a matter of prior- 
ity, be effected. 

What then is the future of South 
Africa? Can one hope for the pre- 
valence of common sense and optlm- 
. ism? Few people do. Nigeria’s Nobel 
Prize winner Wole Soyinka described 
the Pretoria regime thus: 'A state 
whose Justification for the continuing 
suppression of ita Indigenes — In- 
digenes who constitute the majority 
■ on that land — rests on claims to dl- 
: vine selection, Is a menace to secure 
global relationship in a world that 
thrives on nationalism as a common 
r denominator. Such a society does 
t- not, In other words, belong In this 
modem world.' 
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Scientific research in 
the Middle East: 

An Islamic perspective 


.Every Week, 




AMMAN (Star) — Most ..universi- 
ties In the Arab world, and indeed 
the wider. Islamic world, ere teach- 
ing Institutions which have placed 
comparatively little emphasis on 
original research. Recently there 
have been eigne of Increasing 
awareness of the need for a 
change. 

The Islamic Conference Organi- 
zation's Committee on Scientific 
and Technological Co-operation 
(COMSTEC) agreed at its third 
meeting, held in Pakistan late last 
year, to set up an inter-lslamlc 
network In oceanography, biotech- 
nology, water resources, tropical 
medicine, apace research techn- 
ology and application, and renew- 
able energy research. Egypt , Mal- 
aysia, Jordan, Pakistan, and Tur- 
key offered other Muslim coun- 
tries research facilities In these 
Bub|ects. COMSTEC has agreed In 
principle to set up the Islamic 
Countries Research Activation 
Agency to boost co-operation In 
advanced technology between 
Muslim countries. The same meet- 
ing also discussed establishing an 
Academy of Islamic Sciences with 
headquarters In Amman, and wel- 
comed the establishment of the 
Jeddah-based Federation of Isla- 
mic Research Institutes. 

Such measures are greeted In 
the Muslim World with approval, 
coupled with a sense that much 
more needs to be done more 
quickly. Religion Is often invoked 
as a reason for technological ad- 
vancement. 

The Prophet Muhammad said: 
"The quest tor knowledge la 
obligatory for every Muslim man 
and every Muslim woman” The 
Qur’an Is full of commands for Mu- 
slims to. study all aspects 
of creation. Thus Chapter 30, 
Verses 20-27, lists the biological 
nature of human beings and 
meteorological phenomena, while 
In Chapter 46, verses 3-6, it men- 
tions life forms on earth, and the 
movements of the earth, sun and 
. mpoh. Frequently, In referring to 
:these phenomena whloh It urges 
Muslims to understand, the Quran 
states: "Theae are signs for peo- 
ple with intelligence." • . 

: Addressing the students and 
staff of King Faisal University 
Prince Sultan, the first;' Arab and 
Muslim astronaut, .urged scholars: 
and scientists to ekPlore the poss- 


ibilities of setting up an Infrastruc- 
ture for the study of apace techn- 
ology in the Kingdom. 

Speaking of his space voyage 
aboard the US space shuttle Dis- 
covery In June 1986, the prince 
aald, "Our religion demands from 
us to think and see what God has 
created". He also emphasized the 
need of space research for the 
defence sector and referred to the 
US Star War programme, which he 
said was aimed at defending the 
United States. 

Many scientists and officials are 
worried that the Muslim World Is 
not yet paying science enough at- 
tention. 

Pakistani nuclear scientist Dr 
Abdul Qadeer Khan fold Arab 
News of 3 March 1987: “Many 
Muslim countries have many brill- 
iant scientists and engineers but 
unfortunately, for one reason or 
other, we have failed miserably to 
make use of their talent or to 
make progress In the scientific 
and engineering fields. It is not 
(the scientists or engineers' fault). 
They are the victims of bad scien- 
tific and educational policies and 
of wrong priorities. My heart 
bleeds to see how little we are 
achieving with so much at our dis- 
posal. Such small countries as 
Switzerland, Sweden, Austria, Bel- 
gium and Holland are showing 
greater achievements than all Mu- 
slim countries put together. There 
is a lack of appreciation of the Im- 
portance of scientific education in 
national development and pro- 
gress, and there la a dearth of 
qualified and competent people at 
responsible posts. Education Is 
the key to all progress”. 

Arab researcher Dr Antoine 
Zahtan has noted that the average 
Israeli researcher produces 100 
more scholarly works than his 
Arab counterpart, while the num- 
ber of Arabs with PhDs is ten 
times the number of Israelis with 
the same degree. This suggests 
that the Arab World la concentrat- 
ing more on the quantity of people 
It produces with higher degrees, 
rather than on the quality of thefr 
academic Enlevements. • 

■ ' ' ' . ' I 

Many experts In the educational 
field, like Bahrain's Eduoatlon MIn- • 
later Dr AI^Fakhroo; bomplaln that 
Inadequate funds are allocated to 
areas Where , they 1 are most 


needed, like advanced technologi- 
cal education and research. 

There ere some bright spots, . 
like Jordan’s Royal Scientific So- 
ciety which Is attaining high stan- 
dards of research in solar and 
wind energy, in a major article, the 
West German magazine Energy 
Spectrum, said the RSS, which 
enjoys the full support of Crown 
Prince Hsssan, has reached an 
advanced level which qualifies it to 
be a model for developing coun- 
tries. The high standard of the 
RSS has promoted the German 
Agency for Technical Co-operatlo- 
n to choose it as an active partner 
in the field of research In Jordan. 
The magazine paid tribute to RSS 
researchers describing them as 
well qualified and capable of com- 
bining scientific research and 
commercial awareness. 

For their part, many middle eas- 
tern universities — notably In Jor- 
dan, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia — 
are concentrating on the develop- 
ment of graduate studies and with 
(t the accent on original and basic 
research. Says former Kuwait 
education minister Hassan Al Ibra- 
him: "For the first time In human 
history, we find that the survival of 
society totally depends upon univ- 
ersity and scientific research". Dr 
Al Ibrahim Is a former rector of Ku- 
wait University. 

Dr Kamel Ajlounl, president of 
Jordan University of Science and 
Technology (JUST) is no less em- 
phatic about his vision of the role 
of the new institution which 
opened its doors In October 1986. 
Dr Ajlounl wants the university to 
concentrate on post-graduate stu- 
dies and Intereact with Industry 
and with Institutions Involved In 
science and technological rese- 
arch. 

Such trends are perhaps best 
Indicated by the recent meeting of 
Arab university deans of scientific 
research held at Yarmouk Univ- 
ersity, which urged universities to 
establish stronger links with In- 
dustry to obtain a strategic view of 
the Important issue of reaearoh. 

But the comments of experts In 
various scientific fields Indicate 
that much work still needs to be 
done In making better uses of the 
Arab world's resources and alio- 
oqtlng them to the fields where 
they can bring maximum benefits 

— (HCJ Communications Re- 
pprt.) 


By Dr Nabil E)-Sharif 


A false impression... and a 
bizarre story! 

I DO not somehow share the optimistic outlook that a recan! 
report in a local daily tried to present concerning what II called 
'unprecedented' women participation in the up-coming elections. 

I simply do not see how this sudden awakening is going lo hap- 
pen. 

I am not talking, of course, about a symbolic presence of 
women in these elections. This presence has always been there. 
But I am referring to a broad and comprehensive kind of repre- 
sentation for women in these elections. The General Union ol 
Women and many other women's organizations have taken a 
series of steps in order to encourage women to register, but 
their campaign has been unfortunately, limited to women in Am- 
man. What about women in other Jordanian cities and villages? 
Don't they deserve some attention as well? 

The report which also says that at feast 10 women ere con- 
sidering running for candidacy in the up-coming parliamentary 
elections do not necessarily serve the CBuse of women's invol- 
vement In the political life of the country. It drawB an unrealisti- 
cally rosy picture of a situation that requires all the parties 
concerned to exert a lot of efforts to maximize women's Invol- 
vement In the elections. 

The report may unfortunately create the falBe and dangerous 
impression that all is well with women's participation In the elec- 
tions. and that the goals of Involving women In the aflairs of 
society have all been achieved. This positive impression leaves 
a lot to be desired on the ground, and If women start to believe 
that their mission is accomplished and that their voices will be 
heard fairly In the next parliament because this report says so, 
then we have not necessarily served the cause of women, even 
though the report might have been trying to do just that. 
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Some recent development In scientific and medical fields both • 
at home and abroad have challenged many people's passive , 
perception of the world, and have provoked a lot of discussions j 
and serious probing by many people. The recent birth of km j 
teal- tube babies In Jordon has prompted some people to renew 
on the emotional and psychological make-up of these wows. 
Some went as far as saying that many politicians ana miijaiy 
strategists are test-tube babies In the sense that they were 
brought up with a lack of concern and affection towardB otw 
people. They have, therefore, pre-judged what these bawes wn 
be like when they grow up. 

We have witnessed a number of successful h0fl ^72K 
operations, and even marrow transplant ones, ana peop* 
reactions varied and covered a wide spectrum of 
some admired the efficiency and appreciated the time ana 
ergy that went Into them, whereas some other peopleware 
convinced of the need or even the worth ol such breawww» 

. This debate between the ‘humanists’ and 'scientlsta’dafea^ 
back In history. The American writer Nathaniel Hawthorne 
several stories that deal with what ho considered to oe 
lets’ disregard for human emotions. In 'The Blrthman^a sc 
1st kills his wife In his attempt to make her more 
ridding her of a mole that was on hor cheek. In Happa 
Daughter', a scientist isolates hie daughter from aomv/JM*" . 
soned garden and causes her io die In solitude aodm g • 

I would not be surprised If this whole debate Is re _ve° ^ 
result of a new challenging breakthrough in genetic at p* . 

• it f8 reported that biologists at the University of .unnamed* 
vis have succeeded In making an odd creature iney 
. 'geep' by fusing; a sheep and a goat embryo In a tea 
Implanting the fused embryo In a goat's womb. : ; 

This bizarre story does not end here; it has a iefp2? e n& i- 
script to matoh Its strange atmoephere, for the us ’ ent jo» i 
Trademark Office agreed to consider applications m ^ , 
new animal-varieties; as If these beings were duck . ^ ^ t 

Scientists. are. trespassing In a very dangerous zone i 
allow themselves to ‘play God' with these h0 'P | f. hfl g C jenlls lJ .-! 
,Wrtat Js.most absurd In this whole episode Is that i lt>HN 
. ■ themselves were not able to answer the quest ion. 
were Indulging In such experiments. Sdentls s anou . ^ 
they have a lot of areas where they can better utm» . ? . . 

. ••money, and energy. , : finki rid, then'. 

J - If Science la not directed towards the service pnj ax rc fc8 In , 
:< It ceases to ‘be of BnyyaJu©, and turns Into a aui. w?" . . . _ 
/ futility. •/ '.V' ' -■ '*+ 



middle east 

Jerusalem, archetype of a harmonious environment 


Part I 

By Abdullah Schleifer 
when WE speak of Islamic Jer- 
Stem, of Al-Quds (The Holy) as 
it is most commonly known today 
n Arabic, we allude to a spiritual 
as well as a physical geography 
that has been visibly recognizable 
as such for more than 1000 years. 
We speak now of the Old City or 
iha Walled City which Creawell 
(who devoted a lifetime to the 
study of Muslim architecture) de- 
scribed as the most perfectly 
preserved example of a medieval 
Islamic dly, and not, In general, of 
the largely Arab-owned but semi- 
colonlal-ln-splrlt New City which 
spread along the Western rim of 
the city In the fate nineteenth cen- 
tury and fell to the Israelis In the 
1948 War. 

But Islamic Jerusalem In the old 
Arab chronicles and geographi- 
cal dictionaries also incorporates 
ad of those sites of profound 
sacred import to the Islamic tradi- 
tion which range from just beyond 
the shadows of the city“s walla — 
such aa the tomb of Nebi Daoud 
(the Prophet-King David) or the 
Mount of Olives where Nebi lea 
(Jesus) ascended directly to 
Heaven — or that rest (n dfBtant 
sight of the Holy City's dominating 
skyline such aa the tomb of Nebi 
Samwel (the Prophet Sammuel). 
Jerusalem Ib the holiest of the 
holy In what God describes, In the 
Qur'an, as the Holy Land. This spi- 
ritual conception of space la re- 
flected In one of the oldest terms 
the Muslims use for Jerusalem — 
aV-Balt al-Maqdla. Derived from 
Qur'anic usage for purity and for 
Ihe glorification at Allah's name, It 
Is used Interchangeably to mean 
the Holy House or Temple (better 
known now as Haram aah Sherlf 
- the Noble Sanctuary — the 
Holy City and even the Holy Land 
a similar manner to the use of 
Balt al Haram to describe, accord- 
to context, the Kaaba In 
Mflkka, the sanctuary (haram) that 
enckwes the Kaba, Mekka Itself 
and its outlying districts. 

•t Is my Intention to briefly c on- 
5® r five factqrs that suggest 
ram p. Jerusalem as the archety- 
pal Middle Eastern olty of a har- 
wontous environment. 

The flrat Is the centrality of Isla- 
*j Jer usalem as a model for the 
wewhelmlngly Muslim Middle 
' ,1 . rev erenoe with, whloh 
J city is held In the religious 
”» U8re88 Ihe Muslima Is a 
3 c, [° n of the same spiritual 
“wanty that prompted the Pro- 
Muhammad In a well known 
SR tanonlc (raditfon) to de- 
E’ 9 Jerusalem along with 
cS« 8 ? d Medina aa the three 
■ tSS? 01 eque! merit to whloh the 
. JPjj 'journey" for prayer 

It la of etioh oen- 
PJraB to have been the first 
SlPJVfofWe) of Muslim prayer 
revered as such In the 

Muslim S C0r ^ 80l0lJ8n es8 of the 
de V°tes aa many 

. e^O! h S'rarrinrknhio tkirtann+h 


de V°t ea ae many 
of hia remarkable thirteenth 
Jenffij 300 ^ 8 ^ 08 ' dictionary to 
and SUL® 8 does to Mecca 
and a H entire ' eub- 
literature — the 
s dqvoted to extollng 

Jerusalem 
f rem at least the 
vffi^ury. ° the eighteenth, In- 
as guiding the miff- 
wh°. have made 
(^ a h(formsl'vlalta)totheHoiy 

v^ Je viablHty lof. that claim, 

hSSS rifts; W 0 d the ,prolif- 
dalendars and 
Artifacts that feature 
‘pomo >f the Rock 
ty®! Muslim World 
Whoever recalls 
4ce ffl?r t; Bad dt Justified his 
attempt 

|* end- 

■nfaijg JSPyf -dd;e°, or .whoever- 
■ military 


nJiSSfiC M « r Ab ?. u, J ah Schleifer is the Director of the TV News Training 
£ G H tfe u n i t ^u Am i er,can U nlv6r8 ity In Cairo. He la an Amerlcan-Mustlm, who lived 
in the Holy City for many years before Its fall In 1967. Hla works include a book 
on Jerusalem and a number of journalistic pieces. Mr Schleifer was also NBC's 
SfJJj, toWRSM* *! ,a article below fa to be part of a book entitled “The 
Middle East City: Ancient Traditions Confront a Modern World.” to be published 
by New York's Paragon House Publishers this summer. 
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morale has been largely sustained 
despite truly punishing losses by 
the Image of Iraq as an alleged 
barrier on the road to Jerusalem, 
cannot doubt that the Holy City 
retains Its centrality in Muslim re- 
ligious con8ciousneB8. 

Yet in the particularities of Its 
claim to archetype, Islamic Jer- 
usalem In Contrast to Mecca and 
Medina — cities of the homogen- 
erio Arabian homeland — stands 
aa a model for much of the Middle 
East that traditionally contains a 
mosaic of religious, ethnic and 
IlnguiBtlo communities within the 
unifying field of a broadly defined 
Islamic civilization: a civilization 
that draw Its characteristic quali- 
ties as a social order from the 
overwhelmingly Muslim charac- 
ter of the population without res- 
tricting participation in that civili- 
zation to Muslims. 

Secondly, Jerusalem is central 
to the Muslim consciousness of 
Islam aa both heir and seal of Se- 
mitic monotheism — of an 
Islam perceived of simultaneously 
as the primordial lellgion that In- 
corporates all the prophetic fig- 
ures of the Bible aa primordial Mu- 
slims, as well aa an laiam 
psroeived of as a community of 
believers specific In time and 
bound by Its acknoledgment or 
. Muhammad as the final Prophet. 

Adam and Lot, Abraham, laaac 
and Jacob, David and Solomon, 
Jesus, Mary, John and Zakariya 
. — all are associated In one man- 
ner or another by Qur'an, and Ha- 
dlth with Jerusalem. All the pro- 
phets have prayed In Jerusalem 
Is- a saying attributed to Muham- 
mad, and the additional popular 
traditional accounts collected in 
the "Virtuea of Jerusalem litera- 
ture elaborate upon and exteno 
the associations which are further 
■ reinforced in the prayers of the 
. Muslim pilgrim In Jerusa em ae he 
or she visits the many sites Identi- 
fied with the earlier prophets. 

The moat direct link between, 
this primordial Islam and the Islam 
. that emerged In seventh century 
Arabia is. effected by the Prophet 
Muhammad's miraculous journey 
by night to Jerusalem and his 
. 1 , ascension there tp Heaven. \ 

-TheQur'anjc text, according Jo; 
: ’•its meaning': in c . English, readps 
'■ ^Giory to God Who carried H |8 ! 

. servant for a journey by nighty 


from the Sacred Mosque (Masjld 
al Haram) to the Farthest Mosque 
(Masjld al Aqsa) whose preclents 
We did bless — In order that We 
might show him some of Our 
signs.". (Qur'an XVII:1) 

The Interpretation of thla verse 
and the explanation of this miracu- 
lous experience are to be found in 
the classical commentaries on the 
Qur’an, in the canonic collections 
of hadlth and In the nearly con- 
temporary biographies of the Pro- 
phet, Escorted by the Angel Ga- 
briel and mounted on a mysterious 
winged animal called al-Buraq, the 
Prophet was carried by night from 
Mecca to Jerusalem. There on the 
site of the Temple — the farthest 
Mosque — Muhammad is met by 
the prophets who preceded him 
(most notably by Abraham, Moses 
and Jesus); thsre he leads the 
preceding prophets In prayer and 
there he receives additional Reve- 
lation. 

Then, from the same sacred 
rock prefigured In centuries of 
Jerusalem’s sacnad history, the 
Prophet ascended to Heaven by a 
ladder of light and was lad. by 
stages to the seventh heaven to 
experience the Beatlfio Vision. The 
descent and return to Mecca were 
accomplished during the same 
night, before dawn, but Ihe entire 
experience took but a few minutes 
of prosaic or worldly time. 

it Is Instructive that the Qur’anic 
allusion to this miraculous link be- 
tween primordial Islam and the 
Islam of seventh century Arabia Is 
the flrat ayat (verse) of the 17th 
aura that has been titled either al- 
l8ra — ■ "the Journey" or "Banl ls- 
ra'll — the tribe of Israel 

For the Arabian army advanolng 
upon Jerusalem only a few years 
after the death of the Prophet, as 
well as for the many thousands of 
Palestinian Jews epd Jgdeo- 
Chrlatlana ' In the neighbouring 
countryside who rallied to their 
banner, the coming of Islam was 
the fulfillment of biblical propheoy. 
From that perspective, the clear- 
ing of the desolate temple slte-by 
the Khalifa Omar, the re-jnatltu.lon 
of regular prayer. In thla Haram el 
Sharif and Its ongoing beautifica- 
tion arid visible sanctity^ In the 
. years that follow. Under the Om- 
mayld dynasty afe all Signs of the 
Temple Rebuilt/ and Interptetedas 
such in the earliest chronlole, that 
of the eighth century Byzantine 


historian Theophanes. 

The earliest known Jewish apo- 
calyptic texts that relate the com- 
ing of Islam Indicate that even 
those Palestinian Jews who did 
not embrace Islam appear to have 
welcomed it aa the vehicle of their 
redemption propheslzed In Isaiah 
XXI: 13, and the texts acknowledge 
In the literary form of apocalyptic 
prophecy that "some of Israel will 
embrace "the ralfgfon of lehmael." 
More than two centuries later, the 
Rabbi Saadia Ha'Goan rails 
against the "Jewish IshmaeUtes" 
among the Muslima of Jerusalem, 
in hla Reaponaa. 

The third factor is the centrality 
of Jerusalem for Muslim spiritual- 
ity or mysticism. Salman al Farsi, 
one of the Prophet's companions 
most closely associated with the 
transmission of the spiritual path 
(tarlqa), Is burled In Jerusalem as 
la our. Lady Rabla al Adawlya al 
Basra, one of Ihe great saints (aw- 
liya) of the earliest generations. 

Sufyan al-Thawrl, Ibrahim Ad- 
ham, Bayazid Bistaml, and Abu'i 
Najib al-Suhrawardl are among the 
many Sufis drawn to Jerusalem in 
earliest centrules of l9lam and 
their regard is echoed in the spiri- 
tual fever thst informs the deve- 
loping "Virtues of Jerusalem" lit- 
erature — a literature JargeJy 
developed by Sufis including such 
prominent figures as the sixteenth 
century Egyptian, Sha’rftnl and the 
eighteenth century Syrian, Abdul 
Ghanl al Nabulsl. Gnazall jour- 
neyed to Jerusalem when he 
abandoned his public life as a re- 
knowned scholar for the spiritual 
path, and It was In Jerusalem that 
he began his opus, the Ihya ulum 
bl-Din whloh Inspired an ethical 
renewal of medieval Islam. 

To understand this' we must 
consider (hat there are two types 
of relationships between God and 
man In Islam. The flrat (the afflr- 
' mation of which is the basis of sal- 
vation for the Muslim) involves the 
descent from a transcendent God 
to man via the Prophet as passive 
vehicle of Ihe final Revelation- This 
relationship which Is profoundly 
transcendental Is acknowledged in 
obligatory worship, structured 
around the ritual recitation of the 
Qur’an, The symbol of this rela- 
tionship Is the Kabba, of Mecca — 
where Revelation begins and; 
which serves ae the qjbla or^ direc- 
tion of, worship. .. 


The other relationship is ascen- 
dant, the spiritual aspiration of the ' 
pietist to Journey In this life to-- 
wards an Omnipresent God — to. 
a God Who says He la closer to u& - 
than our own jugular vein. The ine- 
scapable metaphor for that Jour- 
neying on a spiritual path la the 
Prophet's isra wa'l miraj — the mi- 
raculous journey to Jerusalem, the 
ascension to Heaven and the Bea- 
tific Vision. 

Thus, Mecca and Jerusalem are 
the two poles. Mediating them is 
the Prophet and his adopted city 
Medina. I speak here of the Pro- 
phet in the present tense, in order 
to express the vivid way his light 
still illuminates the consciousness 
of millions of practicing Muslims. 
In Medina he implements a di- 
vinely ordained social order on the 
basis of the sacred law (sharl'a) 
contained with Revelation. And 
there he also serves as source 
and Instructor for the superaga- 
tory spiritual practices also con- 
tained within Revelation which will 
be elaborated upon as the meth- 
odology of tasawwuf, Islamic mys- 
ticism. 

Jerusalem, the object of Islamic 
mllitance by Its very existence as 
the shadow of a celestial cjty and 
the citadel of Islamic spirituality, 
must be a reminder to the militant 
of traditional Islamic prjorltiea. 

Jerusalem, as Indicated In the 
introduction, Is also a ’symbol of 
the Islamic city aB a "pluralist" ci- 
vilization. Twice conquered in the 
historically significant sense by 
Muslim armies, 11a non-Muslim na- 
tive Inhabitants were In both 
cases allowed to remain and gua- 
ranteed their lives, property and 
religious practices. The terms of 
the second conquest by Sultan 
Safflh-ad-Din so epitomized Chi- 
valry that he was Immortalized in 
European literature. 

Certainly the contemporary Mu- 
slim world, particularly where Mu- 
slim values are theoretically again 
In ascendency, would benellt 
much from this historic sense of 
Islamic Jerusalem ae the political 
stage where was made manifest 
such Islamic virtues aa generosity, 
magnanimity and nobility. But the 
existence of "pluralism” In Islamic 
civilization has to do with more 
than the magnanimity of individual 
rulers. All that the Khalifa Omar 
conceded to the Byzantine Pa- 
triarch at the gate into Jerusalem 
as guaranteed by aacred law, ex- 
ecpt, interestingly, the one provi- 
sion the Muslima ultimately did not 
abide by. In fact, thoroughly vio- 
lated. That web the Patriarch's In- 
sistence that the Byzantine ban 
on Jews living In Jerusalem be 
maintained by the Muslima. 

And while the Jewish population 
never numbered more than & few 
thousand and often far less, up 
until the early nineteenth century 
Jerusalem was to share with 
Safed the reputation as the great 
centre of Sephardic mystical 
thought, particularly In the first 
century of Ottoman rule. 

: Since Muslim cities could not 
develop their own autonomous law 
by virtue of Sacred quality and the 
cosmopolitan way In which juri- 
sprudence . developed (which 
.somehow disturbed several Lon- 
don SOAS scholars meeting to 
discuss the Islamic City a number 
of years ago), those same legal 
rights were acknowledged to a 
greater Or lesser degree throu- 


S hout the Muslim world, and In the 
eruaalem rdglon aa in Syria, It .Is 
only In the mid-nineteenth century 
after several decades of: subver- 
sion of the primacy of Islamic law 
arid the ■; local - Muslim .economy 
Under the guise of modernization 
pa well Bs economic arid legal ca- . 
pltulatfons to the Weet that we 
read of significant communal at- 
tacks against non -Muslim mlnorl- 
■ (lea, tragically self-identified as 
the . beneficiaries of: the semi- ■ 
colonial forces dismantling, the 
Islamic political economy. 

: Part ll next week 
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ACROSS 

1 Easy clues I’m pleased 
to provide (G). 

4 State or n priest holding 
a Baptist's head (7). 

3 The way .home from the 

inn IH). 

10 Publication far children 
(5). 

11 Marker of ninny a stone 
cold rainstorm (51- 

12 Solution provides setting 
for most flighty butterfly 
(3). 

13 Figure in union — nge 50 

(7i. 

15 Journey to get quarters 
in lodge (6). 

17 Test round object with il 
( 6 >. 

19 Dramatist gels carried 
on back thus (7). 

22 Seriously, one may be 
seen close to home (2, 7). 

24 Regrctftil, 1 step out i5i. 

26 Hides pole among sports 
equipment (5). 

27 Go into Norfolk town 

before nonconi form ist 

<8). 

28 A driver starts to wan- 
der left and right <7i. 

29 A hero’s order to land 

id) 


DOWN 


1 Acre as assembly point 
for Lion-heart's foe? (7). 

2 I disable Australian in 
U.S.A. (5). 

3 Long Rhine sequence in 
Wagner's work (9). 

4 A row about the Spanish 
studio (7). 

5 Otherwise a sort of lime- 
stone (5>. 

6 Bond races around bun- 
ker (9). 

7 An insect's left, in the 
poplars (6). 

8 A beast almost echoed a 
nightingale (6) 
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14 Currency to gel in 
exchange for commer- 
cial activity (9). 

16 Sedate demeanour of a 
Swiss city with external 
appeal (9). 

18 Youlh leader — one with 
senior producer (7). 

19 Dull-witted haronet 

dropped in river (6). 

20 Glut in French ravine 

<7>. • , 

21 Cutter's epitaph 

observed (6). 

23 Take one nurse up (A). 

25 Paint roller covers pre- 
liminary section <5). 
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,i. m. Hodgson isuvitiliann 
r K. Hfg.in i Or lord*. Lcv.nl 
A- Oenerai Isilrr-eluh scml- 
flim] '1985. Wliit'.- 1 1»> move ■ 
had 5U .idl’.y lr..: * .'.3«s! 1 « oim.ll 
nd vantage Vj ivuoli tills dln- 
eram In n matoh bctwcni 
London's cUiuplon." »«a 
their powerful opponents 
Now Whitt- m-Mlcci In find a 
win L> put SI rent ha in In the 
111 rat and in inmentlon Tar n 
fitorRi cheque plus A place 
In the Eump’.'an Chess Oup 
■How should me name go? 

Chess solution 

I Kii KI3/— f/5 d l. Bx/ft, 
2 KlxB eh, K- -B2. - J flx'H. 
KxR; 4 R — Ktl ch, K—B2; 
5 R — Kt7 ch. K—Ql; 6 Kt- 
K6 ch, K—Kl; 7 KI—B7 ch 
wins. 
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South 

♦ K w J one 
Oh 

o J 

+ .10 8 4 

Dealer West- Love all. 

On this deal irom rubber 
bridge South opened Three 
spaces In second pnsltion. 
iWesl overcalled wltn Four 
■Hearts, and North doubled. 
South had no reason at all 
to remove the dounle. but 
some players are very obtuse 
In these situations and South 
tn practice old hour Spades, 
■which West was happy to 
double. , , 

■West held the first trick 
with the King of hearts and 
deliberated tor some while 
aoout h>s play to the second 
trick. It was evident that his 
side could take two tricks in 
hearts and one in spades, so 
Jn a way It was tempting to 
■lead the king of diamonds. 
West realised, however, that 
)( South held a singleton 
diamond this defence would 
achieve nothing. He formed a 
Better plan : lead a dub at 
trick two, win the first spade 
and force partner to ruft the 
sextnd round of hearts: then 
a cluo ruff would establish 
four tricks for the defence. 

South's play of the cards 
was much better than his bid- 
ding. (He won the club and 
•followed with an ace and 
another diamond, discarding 
• his heart loser. Now Wcsl 
could not put his partner In 
the lead and the contract was 
made. 

It was certainly not an easy. 
’ play to And at the table,, hut 
/ -East let . bis side down when 
he failed to Insert the 10 of 
l diamonds on the second round 
i at the suit- • - 
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ARIES — 21 March-10 April 

Someth nj h.is hi-en Imiminu ovl-i your h<un|. You have noreaaonto 
fool guilty! You me on tlu« n*|ht ti.ifk ami moving forward. An older 
friend Is hopeful. Oiler uiicour.ujunenl .utd liolp. Consolidate reewt 
gains, uhd now ■uk-cl-w.iis will iomh* more easily Keep your mind on 
you i driving. You would liu wisu lu po'jtponu signing a legal document 
until noxt week. Mure infar million i:. neodod. 

TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May 

Troat yoursoll ti« somutlnuii nice Unit week. An aider co- worker has 
IIiq oxpormncR you need 1o 'jolvu a woik problbin. Team upandyouwii 
both be big wiunuisl Ronuiiu.o lias its lips mid downs. You rediscover 
some long- fui gotten toolings end » ruin I ion ship becomes meaningful 
again. Your Uesiios will ilelomurut wh.it you do this week. You may be 
called on to solve n mystery Do your bc-M 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

Calling someone far away could mean extra cosh or new business lor 
you. A social outing will boost your spirits. You are feeling your oats at 
work. Your enthusiasm was never higher. Someone who is romantically 
Interested in you may be too shy io show II. Be sensitive to the loefngs 
of everyone around you now. Handle paperwork swiftly but with close 
attention to detail. 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

Exercising greater self-control will make you and those around you 
happier. Write lo someone at a distance, revealing your true feelings. II s 
relationship is dragging you down, have the courage lo end If. Use your 
intellect. Present original Ideas that will pul you on top. It Ib lime to stop 
running away and do what you know Is right. Give your career goals top 
priority. 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 

You find working behind the scenes very productive now. Duck out ol 
the limelight so that you can handle some Important arrangements love 
comes from out of nowhere Enjoyl Reveal your aenl !!?®"'j' ! 
you Btop feeling guilty about enjoying yourself, you will be finQ.Ge ou 
doors and let the fresh air clear the cobwebs from your brain. Original 
Ideas can bring top dollar now. Be creative. 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

Continue building your cash reserves and savings.' Aquldjteaiwr 
enters your life and makes you more aler to new ® 

security is the key to a financially secure future. A better week^ to tie J 
loose ends than to launch now projects. Postpone a buslnas P ™ a 
time when you can be pretty certain of its success. Gw 
whirl. 

LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

Support for your Ideas Is likely lo come , from people i who sharejjw 

social and religious valuos. Letters and L^couneeinfl «‘- 

cancelled plans. Friend or mote is concur nod- Use y d r8lan{ jj n g. You 
pertlaa lo help children nnd others who need your ro . 

need lo spend mure lime with f ponds nnd family, y 
mance will bo exciting. 

SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 

A demanding friend cnukl t hr union your 1 nf^ae mucli nati 

firm. Take notice of sonwonu who him u probkim. .Offer a B omp|0t0 cli 
support as you onn. Your kindness Ij richly [ P ' ' _ a gavlnos «■ 
projects before beginning new onus A gtxid feeling ol 

bount and work on a budget. Do things lo enhance your 
self-worth. Review your recent actions. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-21 December ^ 

Enjoy eblo communication uldn a team “J 1 "* ^I'fneRd couM 

within yourself lo find llm answer to an old ivublo ■ ™ flnd su « fi e8- • 

play on Important rolo In your romantic lulu™- n C o^ D p U r son tlmenlal d* 
lions may bo aired. Do not bo thrown by . 

comes to the foro. Ba wise nnd Innrn from other peupiu e k 
Romance Is a source of delight! 

CAPRICORN — 22 December- 19 January B 

Dreams of distant places fuel a dnalro to l^uval. Malo ^ ^ ^ 

unusually understanding. Try to bo! up a bG ' 0 J. a Healing with 
ows for rest as well qb work. Be l,np f f/^° n n ®’ k MDlng fl ™ P rolil0 ,« 
who are emotionally upset. You benefit Iron keep ng Exerdao 
week. Be extra careful about what you eat If f QBI ( 

tralnt. , 

j AQUARIUS — 20 January- IB February ^ ; 

An Intimate relationship receives a lrGn \*^ d °I!j make a 1^®"*!! * 


hard for them. He both angers and forgives essay- 

he also exaggerates or stretches the | ruth - ' e re excellent- He love 

what he has learned. His communication skins ar 

anfarfaln nn a. lavish BCBle. ' 


^>tar 


Telephone: 664153/4, 667177/8/® 
Telex: 21392 MEDIA JO 
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Folklore Mu«*um: Jeweky end cos- 
h.fWB over 100 years old. Also mosaic* 
CTadaba and Jeraafi (4th to 13th 
ranluriesi The Roman Theatre. Amman 

Sssr ■ 5 Bm 

sflseeitsus 

SjSST Jabal AI Qal a (Citadel Hill). 
OpS hours- 9:00 a m -5 00 p m (Frl- 
yf v i and Official hihdays 10.00 n.m lo 
4OOpA*)C»s0d Tuesdays. 

■□rdan National Gallary: Contains a 
ccieclion ol paintings, ceramics, and 
Kulrlures by conlemporury Islnnuc ml- 
lS U |, C m moal ol the Muslim uounlnes 
v, a a collection ol pnintlngs by 19th 
Century onenlflliSt arlists. Munlnrah. 
ijMl luH&bdeh Opening hours. 10.00 
"am - 1.30 p.m and 3.00 pJii - 0.00 
pm Closed Tuesdays Tel. 630123. 

Uartyi's Memorial (Military Museum!: 

Caiectlon ol military memotaLllio dating 
From ihe Arab Rwcl 1 ol 1916 Sporls 
jjy. Amman. Opening hours 9.00 
im-400 p.m. Closed Saturduys. Tol 
664240 


CHURCHES 


SL Joseph Church (Roman Catholic) 
jsbll Amman, Tel. 624690. 

Church ol the Annunciation (Roman 
Catholic Jeb.il Luweibdeh. Tel. 837440. 

h la Salle Church (Roman Catholic ) 
jabal Hussein, Tel. 661757 

IiiraiBnle Church (Ronian Cutnolic). 
jtai Luweibdeh, mass in Italian langu- 
jje. meet every Saturday at 5 30 p.m. 
Til 622368 

Church of the Annunciation (Greek 
Cdhocoi] Abdaii. Tel. 62354 1. 

Anglican Church (Church ol tho 
B«eemerl Jabel Amman, Tel 678906. 

Armenian Catholic Church Ashrafieh. 
Til 771331. 

Armenlna Orthodox Church Ashrnheh, 
Til 775261. 

St Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
Jahralieh. Tel- 771751 

Amman International Church Intor- 
jyommatlonalj: meets el Southern 
bt*sl School In Shmeieani. TbI 
(77534. 

Lutheran Church Jabal 
Jgj 6,11 “Cta. fR^v. N. smir). Tel. 


'1J[ A j J 7 


CALENDAR 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


The Friends of Children Club present a Children s 
Books and Crafts Fair which will be held at the 
Club's centre In Jabal AI Weibdeh Park, from 12 to 
18 May. 

Two plays will be presented: 'The Storyteller and 
his Wondrous Donkey' al 10 am, 4 pm and 8 pm 
daily. 

The second play is: The Witch and the Dancing 
Bells' (in English) at 1 1 am and 5:30 pm. Tickets 
cost 500 fils. 

Concert 

The French Cultural Centre presents ‘Muslque 
pour Luth' by Hussein Al-Masri and Yves Gruson 
on 20 May at the Amman Baccalaureate School. 


Tonight, Thursday 14 May 'Monsieur Verdoux' will 
be presented at the American Centre. The film stars 
Charlie Chaplin and is also written and directed by 
him. At 5 pm and 7 pm. 

‘A King in New York', also starring Charlie Cha- 
plin will be shown al 5 pm on Monday 18 May. The 
Chaplin Review', a compilation of three short, si- 
lent films will be shown on Thursday 2 1 May at 5 
pm and 7 pm. 


The Amman Players present The importance of 
Being Earnest' at the RCC on 13,14.18 and 17 
May. Tickets are JD 3 and the play starts al 9 pm. 


Algeria — 

Aregenlina ... 

Buenos Aires — 

Australia ... 

Adelaide - . 

Brisbane . 

Canberra — . - 
Melbourne ... . . 

Perth 

Sydney . 

Austria . . 

Vienna 

Bahrein 

Belgium 

Antwerp ... 

Brussels 

Brazil —. 

Rio de Janeiro - . .. 

Brasilia 

Bulgaria — 

Solia . 

Canada - - 

Ottawa 

Chile... _ 

Santiago — 

Cyprus 

Nicosia — 

Czechoslovakia 

Prague — 


213 

54 

--~T. 61 

0 

... 7 

62 

- — 3 

. . ._ g 

2 

43 

222 

973 

32 

— - 3 

. . 2 

55 

- 21 

. _ . — 61 

359 

. 2 

. . 1 

— . 613 

56 

— 2 

357 

21 

42 


DIPLOMATIC MISSiONS Airline Companies 


Interest In a hobby or study you aba [) d °^ a R ,,f QV favourable InJJE 5 
Friendships, socializing and group activities enjoy w | nS ^irallo" , 
Share the limelight with ihe worthy. A generous altuu 

PISCES — 19 February-20 March naranda** 1 . 

Money wrangles are possible. Keep the M a ign. Beongjj 

overspending. You need to be very careful what y * and : 

against deception. If necessary, consult l^y^s-g ^pes. • 

tlal matters are featured. You work well na into action. G® 1 * l ^ ' 

will help increase profits. Put your good^ resolution . . flr | erfln cfi- 
projeot off the ground. Ignore Interruptions, outsia oer fo rfTlV ? - 



*9*f*n 641271/2 

842381/2 

Sf- 

ktHM n EmbBB6y/ commercial 

K.n~r 642109/ !3S^ 

5*-=-:— Sent 

ft!£"_ ~ » 642736 

5" f !° nOr0ry ConoulaTe' 642063 
BJfcSS " 605105/6 

nVwTr? nBU B,B QenBral 022324 
Consulate (Visas) 623443 

SJ. 041273/4 

Iff 10 -" — "bIMBI /2 

5s ir= == Siffll 

»W 637206 

tifafl 639331/2 

hfsntu 636185 

K 84 |4B6/7 

*«ral|| 066107 

Iftyu 675136/8 

Uin-T- 6061 IB 

~~ 641381 

H itS(r7£rT-: 041451/2 

Consulate General 

MkSST 037967/626165 

Consulate 037164 

SF'srarSS 

045161 

gtbr ~ 637153 

^'"IsiT ‘ — 044331/2 

gidlb| W r~ 663161 

— — 814154 

jfcw*h I ?" - — 680746/6 

SSjtiss — 622140 

Nkh — 644251/2 

-689177/9 

644416 

• 820571 


§5= 

fwj, 


Arab Air Cargo e74 !?!£?5 

Aeroflot 64 !®10 

Air Franco 666066/667625 

Air India 076088-0 i 

Air Lanka 655377/651790 

Alitalia 025203 

American Airline — 66908B 

Arab Wings 894484 

Austrian Airline 

637380/687028 

Balkan Airlines 6650 2® 

British Airways 641430 

British Caledonian 

Arlwaya *62111 

Cathay Pacific 624363 

Chinese Airlines 

637380/667028 

Egypt Air 630011 

Emirates Airlines 

562141/676321 

Quit Air 653606/653613 

Hungarian Airlines ------- *55525 

Iberie - 037B27/644O36 

Iraqi Airways 6 2 0596/ 628598 

Japan Air Lines *30879 

K L M. — - 622175 

Korean Airlines — 076624/662236 

Kuwaiti Airways — 630144 

Libyan Arab Airlines 84 3831 /2 

Lufthansa 841305 

Malaysian Al,li™_ 6396 , 5/653446 

ME* 036104 

Olympic 630126/638433 

PIA 626981 

Philippine Airlines * 70155 

Polish Airlines 626981 

QentBB 041430/656447 

Royal Jordanian 662141 

Romania Airlines 6373B0 , 667028 

Sebena B elgian Airlines g7sg88-9 

Saudla 630333 

S M nHn.vlan Al.lln.a M[|4B/M719a 

Slngapor. Alrilne. e76177/67918il 

Sudan Airlines 602111 

Sw iss Air (G .8A.1 942943/641906 

cuu|n a Air 02983 1 

Svrlan Air 822147 

?il!lAlfwa,a 60464B/637 196 

Trana Medlterrsnean 

T,.n. World AMn. /MIM4 

022324/9 

Turkish Alrllnea 659 , 02;6B91 ,j 

vimsnla-Ysmsn Airways -. 328175 
Yugoslav Airlines 604911 


IDD CODES 

Dial 00 for IDD access lines 


Denmark _.. . 45 

Copenhagen (Inner) _ ... . i 

Compenhagen (outer) - 2 

Ecuador - — ...... 593 

Quito ... — 2 

Egypt - ... . 20 

Cairo 2 

Eire . 353 

Dublin 1 

Cork 21 

Finland 358 

HelBlnkl .90 

France ... 33 

ParlB — — — . ... ~ 1 

Germany W(FRG) _ — ... 49 

Bonn — .. ._ 288 

Greece — — -. - 30 

Athens/ Piraeus .. 1 

India — . 91 

Benglora .612 

Now Delhi - -. — 11 

Bombay - • — 22 

And all cities with area codes begln- 
Ing with 1, 2, 3. 4. 5, 6, 7 & 8. 


— 62 
. 21 

— 39 

8 

_ 964 

“ai 

3 

254 

2 

_ 965 

— 82 

2 

- 218 

21 

— 00 

— ~52~ 
5 

- 212 

e 

HTTP 

20 

- _ 10 

__ 987 

6 

3 

8 

4 

— 234 

~47 _ 

2 

_ 968 

92 

21 

42 

521 

61 

— 595 

54 

61 

14 

83 

2 

48 

22 

— 974 
_ 400 
_ 966 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

- 1 

34 

3 

1 

82 

71 

94 

rriiT 

11 

48 

B 

063 

11 

8B8 

— 2 

66 

2 


Indonesia 

Jakarta 

Italy — - - - 

Rome 

Baghdad - — — 

Japan 

Tokyo 

Kenya — — 

Nairobi 

Kuwait 

Korea 

Seoul 

Libya — — 

Tripoli 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur — 

Mexico 

Mexico City ; 

Morocco 

Fez — 

Rebel 

Netherlands 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

North Yemen 

Al Boyds 

Hodeldeh 

Sedas 

Talz 

Nigeria 

Lagos — — 

Norway — — — 

Oslo 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Lahore 

Peshawar — — — - 

Rawalpindi/ Islema bad .. 

Paraguay 

Asuncion 

Peru 

Lima 

Philippines 

Manila — — — — 

Poland — 

Warsaw 

Qatar 

Romania — 

Saudi Arabia — — — — - 

Al-Khobar 

Al-Madina 

Dammam —————— 

Jeddah — — 

Mecca — 


Spam 

Barcelona 

Madrid — 

Marbella 

Majorca 

Sri Lanka 

Colombo 

Sudan — 

Khartoum 

Sweden — 

Stockholm 

Syria — 

Damascus 

Taiwan — 

Taipei 

Thailand 

Bangkok 


Tunisia 

Tunis 

Turkey . 

Ankara 

Istanbul . . 

UAE . 

Abu Dhabi .... 

Ajman — ... 

Al Ain . 

Dubai — 

Fujairah .... _ .. . 

Ghyathi ... .. . . 

Ras al Khalmah 
Sharjah . _ . .. 

Umm Al Quwaln 

Western Aroo (Jobel) 

Ghana, fluwals) 

UK .. - - . 

London _ . ... - . 

Uruguay . — — 

Monterldeo . . 

USA 

New York - 

Washington 

Venezuela 

Caracas — — 

Yugoslavia 

Belgrade ... 


- 52 

- . 44 

. 1 

. 598 

.2 

1 

212/718 

202 

58 

. 2 

. . 38 
11 


Important numbers 


EMERGENCIES 

Amman governorate 69 1228 

Amman Civil Defence 196. 199 

Civil Defence Irbid 

271293.273131 

Civil Defence Quwelsmeh 

... . 770733 

Civil Defence DBlr Alla 67306 

Ambulance 193,776111 

Amman downtown fire brldgade 

198 

First aid . — 630341 

Blood Bank — . 778303 

Civil Defence rescue 661111 

Fire headquarters 622000-3 

Police rescue 

192,621111,637777 

Police headquarters 63B141 

Traffic police — — 896390/1 

Electric Power Co. 

636381/4.824881 

Municipal water complaints 

771125/6 

Queen Alia Inti. Airport 
(08)63330/80 

hospitals 

Hussein Medical Centre 

813613/32 

Khalldl Maternity. J. Amn. 

644281/6 

Aklleh Maternity, J. Amn. 

642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity — 624362 

Melhas, J. Amman 636140 

Palestine, Shmelaanl — 664171/4 

Shmelesni Hospital 669131 

University Hospital — B45B45 

Al-Muaaher Hospital 667227/9 

Tha Islamic, Abdall 886127/37 

Al-Ahll, Abdall 684164/6 

Italian, Al-Muhajreen — 777101/3 
Al-Bashlr, J. Aenrafieh 

1 775111/26 

Army, Marks — B91611/15 

Queen Alla Hospital — .802240/50 
Amal Hospital 674155 

GENERAL 

Jordan Television 77311/19 

Radio Jordan 774111/10 

Ministry of Tourism S 42 ? 11 

Hotel complaints 666412 

Price complaints • 681178 

Telephone Information — — 12 

Jordan and Middle East calls 10 

Oversees cells 17 

Repair service 11 


Royal Culture Centre 


Tel. - . 

661026/7 

American Centre - . 

.. 644371 

American Centre Library - 

_ 641520 

British Council ... — 

636147/6 

French Cultural Centre .. . 

.. . 637009 

Goethe Institute ...... 

.... 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centre ... 

844203 

Spanish Cultural Centre 

... 624049 

Turkish Cultural Conlre - 

..... 639777 

Haya Aria Centra .. _ _ 

_... 665195 

Hussein Youth City 

667101/6 

Y.W.C.A. 

_ 641793 

Y.W.M.A. . — 

604251 

Amman Municipal Library 


Untv. ot Jordan Library .. 

._ 843555 

Cinemas 


Concord ... _ . . .. 

- . 677420 

Rainbow . . 

- . 625155 

Opera ... . .. . _. .. 

.. 675573 

Plaza .. 

677420 

Raghdan ... 

-... 622198 

Al-Husseln - _ 

■ 622117 

Zahran . . . _ . . ... 

... . 623171 

Gasman . . 

. . 630126 

Sports Clubs 


Al Hussein Sports 


City 

667181 

Orthodox Club . . 

010491 

Royal Automobile 


Club 

8154 10 


Royal Shooting Club 736572 
Roys) Chess Club 673713 
Royal Racing Club 09-80 1 233 


hotels 


Amman 

Holiday Inn ... 

Marriott .. 

R agency 

Jerusalem ... 

Intercontinental - . . 

Ambassador . . 

Commodore . ... 

Middle East 

Grand Palace 

Tycho - 

International 

San Rock ... 

Alla Gateway 

Amra .. 

Plaza . . .. 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn 

Al-Manar _ ... 

Al-Cazar ... 

Coral Beach 

Aquamarine 

Aqaba 


663100 
.. 660100 
. . 660000 
... 685094 
_ 641361 
... 665186 
... 663181 
. 667150 

. .. 661121 
. .. 661 1 14 
.. - 841712 
-. 813Q01 
(06) 51000 
.. - 815071 
. 07411 1 


— 2426 

4341 

4131 

3521 

4333 

2056 


Rent-a-Car 


Al- Jabal 

Kada 

Kada 

Al- Lebed I 

National 

Nabo 

Petra 

Rabbit Amman — 

Al-Rlmal 

Al-Said 

Al- Samar — 

Setellte 

Star 

Tiger 

Trust 

Trust . 

Al-Waha 

AbuDagga 

Amin Jarrar(Avia) 

Amman 

Arabian 

Avls-Jarrar 

Budget — 

Budget 

De'as 

Dlranl 

Europcar 

Euro pear - — 

Europcar 

Europcar 

General Services - 

Gulf 

Inter Rent _ — 


606669 

- 865161/665153 

315455 

01 3554 

839197/6 

616792 

605501 

672424 

639661 

667439 

771707 

- 625767/621471 

604904 

671931 

673312 

663121/9 

674105 

- 644842/644906 
670498 

688327 

641350 

. 08/51021-51071 

O0/BO221O 

673312 

604239 

669070 

680601 

— — — 801330/60 

601380 

815071 

639197 

674100 

660902 

.. 669376/669398 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countries $ 60 

Europe and Africa $ 90 
US, Japan & others S 130 

All rales Include First Class Mad. 
Send drafts to The Star, P.O. Box 
691, Amman - Jordan. 
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Jordan Television Foreign Programme, 
Channel 2 from 16-22 May 
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Rachel (Tanya Tucker) In THE REBELS, on Wednesday at 10:20 


Eengllsh Programmes 

Saturday 

* 8i30 Dad a Army:- - , ■ ' 

. •' 9:G0Classlcal Music. 

’ • * -1 0:20 Promises To Keep: A. 

• 'story of an 1 American -family, 

•’ The' - father •."disappears for 

thirty yearn. When he comes 
hack he expeots everything to 

• be ae he left It, but he finds 
himself s stranger end was not ; 

• received by the family. 

Sunday 

•^8:30 GrdwInQ Pains, "Em-, 
t ployee Of . The Mopth": Mike 

• oan’t faoe the family when he 
k^es hie Job, so he pretends'to .. 

; qo to wor^ each day. . . -• 

••' . Qitb’Oci The Wheel, part s,, •' 

• ‘J£. : 10:20 New .Mint-Series, . 

. ‘’Mias Marple"!: Beneath .the 
V poecolMl .surface Qf an English 

.; !wOht.fy, ~.vlllege .Igrk Intrigue.' .* 1 
guilt /. deception ;-r-. and :fourddr v ; ; 
r^Ahd.beneath the gentle, Unfits-' • 

- -urtnlfig exterior: of , .afi : ;eldertyv; 
^English adpsliW raio^sharp; , : . 

VHnolnd ;wftn an 'lntultlve ;uhdef- ; 
i*<afori#g -Of. ''criminal, behavjbur . 


In the .mill the three airmen 
come under, Increasing strain. 

: PrsnWln's firm Is worse and the 
doctor Is forced to. give him an 
ultimatum. Either he goes Into 
hospital;. or he loses the arm, 
Franklin realizes that going to 


hospital would betray the peo«.. 
pie who have helped him,- In- . 
eluding. Francolae oh whom he f 
has come to depend so much. - 
Meanwhile, at Franklin's insis- 
tence, O'Connor and Taylor 
have left the mill to take their 
chanoea. The doctor ampu- : 
tatsa franklin’s arm and a per- 
iod of 'convalescence begins. 


Tuesday 

* 8:30. You Again. /. 

* 9:10 Yesterday’s Dreams/ 
•.labt episode:. Martin suggests 
to Diana to return to him once 
again and go with him to the 
: united: states, The; difficult : 
. ;ofiolce Keeps, her worried, a pat- ■ 
: -tertjr.a!neil. v: ! -.wfd> • spatter-., 
JpSaafoned. Oe|ween : the;, hyp; 

■. llS| sip The . Unknown War. j ' 


and executives finally put their 
cards on the table with Bond, 
advising him of their opinion 
that the boat is in reach of the 
rules, and that they hove re- 
quested a renBsurement of the 
keel from the International 
Yachting Union, to hove 
agreed. 

* 10:20 Feature Film, "The 
Gray Fox", starring: Jakio Bur- 
rowghs and Wrtyne Robson: 
The story of n highway man in 
the west of America who spe- 
cialized in robbing trains, and 
who is serving thirty -eight 
years in jail. Nonetheless he 
backs up the same profession 
once again. 

Friday 

* 8:30 Bill Cosby Show. 

* 9:10 Falcon Cre6t. 

* 10:20 “Peter The Great" 
part 2: The pageantry. The 
beauty. The majestic grandeur 
of 18th century Russia Is re- 
captured in one of the moat la- 
vish, compelling mini-series 
ever produced for television — 
Peter the Great. Incomparable 
production values and an out- 
standing world-renowned cast 
bring to life this extraordinary 
saga of action and adventure. 
Eight captivating hours. Star- 
ring Maximilian Schell, Laur- 
ence Oliver, Omar Sharif, 
Vanessa Redgrave, Hanna 
Schygulla and Ursula Andress. 


French Programmes 
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the Aegean coast by the em- 
peror of the Hlttltes (one of the 
moat powerful men In the an- 
cient world): a journey which 
leads to confrontation with the 
'Great King of’ Greece’. This 
political reconstruction Is made 
possible by the survival of let- 
ters on clay tablets In East 
Berlin, and It Is In that city that 
the latest discovery may dis- 
close the real disaster which 
befell Troy around 1260 BC.‘ 


V * 10:20 "The Rebels”: "The 
Rebels" is the adventurous ee- 
iquel to "The Bastard," both of 
which form part of the Bl- Cen- 
tennial series of novels, by au- 
thor John Jakes. An exciting 
and, dramatjo adventure- ro- 
mance,.’ 'The. Rebels 1 ',; contin- 
ues the story of immigrant Phi- 
lip Kent (ne Ch«rboheau), ,hls: 
contributions ; to the caiuse of 
the American Revolution, ; and ; 
his personal paaslbns. 1 Starring 
Andrew- Stevens as Philip Kent 
Don Johnson as Judson Flet- 
cher. poug McClure U Eph 
..Tajt, ; v ••• 

Thursday >4^ 

;■ ; • i’l •- ■ •« 

9:10 . The .Challenge,, 1 ep|- \ 
. 86de^T Telex arrives:: for- Bond ; 
jseylng-th&t: the coguer.eyhdllr ! 
; ^ cate ‘dee been trylng tp buy ther 
AUptfajjarf kbel desldnlfrof the t 
ends .8|i)p 

htatfon.- Is-;' :|h evl table: V 
Bob;;MQGCilloudh , j 
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Saturday 


• e.oo — Dee Trains Pas 
Comma Lee Autres: A do- 
cumentary programme about 
railway stations In Sweden. 

* 7.00 — NewB In French. 

;* 7.16 — La Foroe Du Des- 
tlh, eps. 6, part/2. 

Sunday 

*6.00 — Ces Messieurs De 


La Sante: A French Feature 
film directed by Pierre Cotobta 
Starring: Ralmu and Pauline 
Carton. 

* 7.00 — News In French. 

7.16 — La Force Du Dee- 
tin, eps. 7, part.1. 

Monday 

* 6.00 — Fellclen Grevecfte, 
epn.7: Historical dramB eerie. 

* 7.00 — News In French 

* 7.15 — Weekly sports ma- 
gazine. 


Tuesday 


• 6.00 — Sevres Ou La Meta- 
morphose: A documentary pro- 
gramme about the hand-made, 1 
Potory In the region of Sevres 
in France. 

* 6.30 — L'ecole Des Fans: 
A children's programme. 

* 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.15 — 7 Jour8 entre le 
del et la terra: Documentary. 

Wednesday 

* 6.00 — Lgs Annee8 Delu- 
sion, eps. 2: A drama aerie, 
starring: Manuel Bonnet and 
Laurence Calame. 

* 7.00 — News In French. 

* 7.15 — Aujourd’hul En Joc- 
danie: A local magazine pro- 
duced by Saleh Madl. 


Thursday 


• 8.00 — Ombre Et Lumtere 
Memolre D’Emaux: A «■ 
cumenlary programme jm 
the history of ceramic » 
France. 

* 7,00 — News In French. 

• 7 16 — Le Monde Sdon 
Georges: A documentary pro- 
gramme. 


Friday 


* 6 26 — Lea 6 Dernlores Mh*. 
utes: A deteotlve eerie. • 

« 7 00 — News In French 
• 7 ib — Aujourd'lwl En 
Franoe. 


The Most Popular Records 


in US 


1. With Or Without You, r* 
U2 

2. Looking Fori A Now Love 

>' Hr - Jody Watley ; • j ' 

.&:D\pd in Ypur Arms — 
: ;Cuttlng Grew : ; : , 

> i -Uisi*. [:; Bonita. ■ ”. — *'• 

r:& The Lady in Sod;— Chrlb 
; D€i bUrgh v ;, >= ; i. 

r e, ; Heat Of. The jSlIq^t -r 

• Bryan Ad^ms ^ •• 

a :.Tl f','Blg .‘Love 

■ 6 T^lt-nidy 1 to Me,,,^ 


In UK ! 

1 Can't - Be With r* 

Tonight — Judy Bouo | ,e ' 

2. Living In A Box 

In A Box . ^ 

3 April’ •' Ski®®- -- .. 

Jesus and Mary Chall ; 

4. The Slighest, Top '' 
five Star , ‘ •. ^,j,- 

6, La- tel®, 

: Madonna .: 

’ . 8. Nothing’s Gonna stop. . 

Now h- starship . 

’ 7.- Lean Qn Me 
Nouveau 

Q. Sheila Take. A 
;; The Smiths 
ve.T6^WlthM^ 

; Leva! 4.2. 


:io.Ai 

i J6m; Jpnd® ' 




•• -v, 

/ y '///■* ‘ ■ 1 ! • ' 

' ■ ! :■ .v/.' / • , - 

/ :■ 7 f /■:. 


I-H'I. » I , . I . i ' J 1 l*r. i,. ., w | 


p\ mi ‘ ! ii 


& V.,.; .\ i Mi • . ’’V ,•? 

m? ■< 

ir'A \ mwi 

h ;U: • \,/ L-7 : 

' ■' ' • r «iii 

.. / .1 

1 heard that, Simmonsl I'm a wimp, am 17 ... Well, 
to heck with you — to heck with all of you!" 


f/’Ai //*”■# 3 

Hi - .C 

jj-.' y\ ^ V 1 ' , y » 

H : 

VV t 


?; l-'A •.../ _ 


"Vince! Just trample hlml ... He's drawing 
you into his kind of flghtl” 






comics 


.ML M : 

l hi 'llL’i 

i .1 #) , 




i ' w; ^ 

. | y / j 


• / n 


"Oh, wonderlull Look at this, Etta — 
another mouth to feed." 









J.- V-'i'MJl 








■A- i. » 

:■! . . 


a 


W|?. 
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